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PREFACE. 



This Tale was composed many years ago, 
in my early youth ; and even whilst writing 
it, I was conscious of the many defects 
both in its construction and execution. 

I was fully aware that it contained many 
apparent improbabilities and exaggera- 
tions ; but yet I went on, partly from the 
intense pleasure writing it afforded me, 
and partly, as I hoped, to prepare for the 
production of a better Novel; without 
however the least intention of publishing 
this. But by the time it was finished, I 
had grown to love some of the characters 
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IV PREFACE. 

SO much, that I began to think of altering 
it for the press, and rendering it less de- 
fective. Then came ill health with mental 
inactivity and despondency, yet still I 
looked on uncorrected Allanston as an 
indication that, with care and the selec- 
tion of a good subject, I might produce 
something worth reading. Long I che- 
rished this hope ; but at length constant 
bad health has forced on me the convic- 
tion that the powers, which seem only to 
dawn in this story, are for ever gone. 
My once ambitious hopes are sorely hum- 
bled, and I am now obliged to intrust to 

■ 

the kindness of another the troublesome 
task of making such corrections in this 
tale as are absolutely required. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The first time I read this Novel I faacied 
that it might be much improved, but on a 
second perusal, after having undertaken 
the office of Editor, I saw that, even if 
required, the task of improvement was 
not easy. I wished to have made the 
moral, which I well knew it was the au- 
thor's intention to inculcate, plainer and 
more forcible. The incidents however 
are so crowded, that had I inserted 
moralizing reflections, as I intended, the 
book, already fiill, would have been much 
toe- long. Besides, I think it much 
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vi editor's preface. 

better, that the reader should draw his 
own conclusions; for if the strong pic- 
tures contained in these pages, of the 
danger of infidelity, and of not even seek- 
ing to be convinced of the truth of our 
religion — if these vivid pictures fail to 
awaken the careless, or do not cause the 
thoughtless to reflect — all the moralizing 
which could be added would prove equally 
inefficacious. 

G. C. 



ALLANSTON, OR THE INFIDEL. 



CHAPTER I. 

Fearful and horrible and dear thou art, 
Both Heayen and Hell are in thee ! 

JOAKNA BaILLIE. 

On the wildest part of the western coast of 
England there is a rock called the Devil's Hood^ 
which rises to a considerable height above the 
adjoining cliffs, and projects far into the sea. 
Against this rock the advancing waves occa- 
sionally dash with tremendous fury, covering 
. with their spray the narrow ledge which joins 

it to the land. There is a tradition among the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, that whoever 
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2 ALLANSTON^ 

is tide-bound for a night on the Devil's Hood 
will be doomed to eternal woe ; indeed^ so great 
is the superstitious terror of some^ that they 
think it unlucky even to cross the connecting 
ridge and ascend the steep and dizzy height. 

It was a summer evening, and two figures 
were standing on the highest pointy utterly un- 
conscious that the wind had suddenly risen^ 
that the raging waters now covered the only 
path home, and that the retiring sun would 
soon leave them in total darkness on that de- 
solate and dreary spot. I am afraid they were 
equally insensible to the glorious view, though 
both were enthusiastic admirers of beauty. 
Perhaps it was this very susceptibility which 
now made them forget there was aught in 
the world to love or admire beyond each 
other ! the one object engrossed every thought, 
every feeling of their souls. In the appear- 
ance of these two beings there was certainly 
much to excuse their strange bUndness to the 
beautiful sun -set, and the lovely landscape 
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which on the other side stretched far away 
into the distance. 

Happier, far happier, would it have been for 
both had it been otherwise; and Margaret 
Bevis lived to regret that she had ever ven* 
tared to mount the Devil's Hood with Frederic 
AUanston* 

Even at the moment, in the first wild ex- 
ultation of discovering that she was adored 
by the only being she could ever love— that 
blissful moment of the first avowal of passionate 
feeling, that bright spot of memory to which, 
we intuitively revert when age or sorrow 
has extinguished every other feeling of hap- 
piness — even at that moment, Margaret's coun- 
tenance told more of disappointed hope than 
of pure,, unmixed delight. At first she had 
listened to his passionate declaration with 
transports of joy, and in her dark expressive 
eyes, Allanston but too plainly read that his 
love was returned. But when, with wild delight, 
he imprinted a first kiss on her blushing cheeky 
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4 ALLANSTON, 

and whispered in soft but embarrassed accents^ 
that their love must be secret, she suddenly 
drew back, and regarded him with a look, in 
which surprise, sorrow and indignation were 
strangely blended. A long pause ensued, but 
Margaret still continued to gaze on the hand- 
some countenance of the man, whom her ardent 
imagination and affectionate heart had invested 
with every perfection. Her idol, the being 
who for weeks past had engrossed every thought, 
every feeling of her enthusiastic nature, was 
fallen ; and oh ! how dreadful, how overwhelm- 
ing was the disappointment, the grief, the 
anger, which raged within her breast. 

She had retreated from the mossy ledge 
of rock where the happy hours of that long 
evening had been passed, and now stood on 
the highest point, a few feet above the ledge 
where AUanston still remained, as if spell-bound 
on the spot where he had endeavoured to clasp 
her to his heart, his arms extended towards 
her. But there was that in her countenance 
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which, all-practised as he was in woman's heart 
and woman's wiles, arrested his usually bold 
and determined step, and caused those large 
eyes, which had often fisttally fascinated the beau- 
tiful and the high-bom, to tremble and quail 
beneath the gaze of Margaret Bevis. He often 
&ncied he had loved; but now, as he beheld 
her lofty and commanding figure, and those 
aplendid features, elevated, ennobled as it were 
by the expression of virtuous indignation and 
injured modesty, he felt that real, pure, devoted 
love had never been awakened in his heart, 
and that even the words of passionate tender- 
ness he had just breathed in her ear were as 
nothing to the exalted sentiment of adoration 
which she now excited* 

It was as if that beau ideal, the visionary 
expectation of his younger days, was now sud- 
denly realized. The feeling of devoted love which 
he began to fear existed only in the glowing 
imagination of the poet, was now excited in his 
own heart, and the delight to experience this 
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new and heavenly feelings was only checked by 
a strange and sudden conviction of his own 
unworthiness. 

Tet Frederic Allanston was accustomed to 
receive the homage^ and to excite the admiration 
of the great and powerful of his country ; his 
eloquent voice could often turn the scale of 
many an important debate^ his friendship and 
notice were eagerly coveted^ and to obtain his 
hand had caused more manceuvering among 
stately dowagers and their beautiful daughters, 
than had ever before been exercised towards an 
elder brother. 

This proud man now for the first time ac- 
knowledged that he beheld a being far, im- 
measurably, superior to himself; and he gloried 
in the discovery. He gazed on her indignant 
countenance at first with awe ; and there was 
certainly much in her appearance to excite that 
feeling. The setting sun cast its last ray on 
her tall figure, leaving every neighbouring object 
in shade, and Allanston felt that the creative 
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genius of a Raphael or Correggio, had never 
painted a face more beautiful^ nor had Orecian 
n^arble ever immortalised a form more graceful, 
or one in vhich beamed a mind at once so pure 
and lofty* He watched the change of her 
speaking countenance, whilst various plans to 
remedy the evil his incautious words had oc- 
casioned darted through his mind« Yet vague 
and. visionary was all but the one thought which 
predominated above every other consideration ; 
on that thought hung as it were the fate of 
both, and it may b^ comprised inf these four 
words — " She shall be mine/' 

The golden ray departed from her figure, and 
like the Egyptian statue, which is said to send 
from its marble lips a sound of lamentation as 
the decUning orb of day leaves it in darkness, 
Margaret Bevis uttered a cry of horror and 
despair at beholding the surrounding gloom, and 
now for the first time remembered that the only 
retreat home was covered by the raging sea. 

My father '^ she exclaimed, clasping her hands. 
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8 ALLANSTONy 

and bursting into tears, — ^^ Oh, he will never 
forgive me." 

Frederic endeavoured to soothe her sorrow ; 
and, hoping to take advantage of her being now 
engrossed by another subject of grief, was pro- 
ceeding to mount towards the pointed summit of 
the rock on which she had so long been stand- 
ing; when Margaret perceived his intention, 
and again assuming the proud and commanding 
air, which anxiety for her dear father had caused 
her for a moment to forget, motioned with her 
hand that he should desist ; then, throwing her- 
self on her knees, she remained long in silent 
and fervent prayer. 

The night was dark; dense masses of black 
clouds were driven by the howling wind 
against the cliff. Above, below, the elements 
raged fearfully. Torrents of rain poured on 
Margaret's unprotected head, and the hurricane 
blew with such tremendous fury, that Frederic 
expected every instant, that her frail form must 
be hurled into the dark abyss. He conjured 
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her to leave that perilous situation, and come 
down to the comparatively safe spot on which 
he stood. In eloquent and passionate language 
he craved pardon for his madness, in having of* 
fended her, swearing in the most solemn manner 
to devote his entire life and every faculty of his 
soul to her happiness. 

But Margaret was unmoved ; her proud spirit 
had received too deep a wound to be again easily 
appeased, and the tumult of contending 
passions raged in her bosom with even greater 
violence than the opposing clouds which broke 
above in roaring thunder, or the giant waves 
that dashed against the rocks below. Again 
she tried to pray, in vain ; the tones of that 
dear voice still sounded in her ear in meek sub* 
missive strains; she tried not to hear* them, to 
listen to the wind, the thunder, the waves, to 
think of her father's terror and anxiety on her 
account, but like a ^^ sweet beguiling melody" 
her lover's accents thrilled unawares in her 
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10 ALLANSTON^ 

heart's inmost core, and she longed, yet dreaded, 
to pardon and forgive. 

Vivid flashes of forked lightning occa- 
sionally brought to view her recumbent figure, 
clinging for support to the sUppery rock, and 
Allanston, in agonies of terror at her fearful 
position, rushed forward to seize her in his arms ; 
but at that moment, a red gleam of Ught, more 
brilliant and of longer duration than the pre- 
ceding, shone upon her countenance, and the 
haughty and determined expression of her 



flashing eyes, plainly threatened that she would 
cast herself down amid the raging waters, if he 
attempted to approach. 

All was dark again ; but above the tempest^s 
roar was heard another fearful sound, a piercing 
shriek, and a loud wild laugh* Was that Mar- 
garet's voice? thought Allanston, who scarcely 
dared to move or speak. Again, the unearthly 
sound was Jiieard^ louder, nearer, close to his ear ; 
he extends his arms, but they only grasp the 
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clouds ; he gropes upwards to where Margaret 
lay, softly he feels on the cold ground, there is 
nothing but the bare rock ; he calls wildly the 
beloved name ; she answers not. In vain he 
searches round the dizzy height, and when at 
last another flash of lightning reveals the scene 
of horror, he strains his eager eyes above, 
below, no sign of Margaret can be seen. 

Again all is dark ; but the thunder and waves 
roar more fearfully than before, and the agonis- 
ing thought flashed through his mind, — could 
she have fallen into the dark abyss, or has 
the lightning struck her? Another shriek 
is heard at a distance, it seems to come up 
from the foaming sea, and yet a wild laugh 
reached him from the summit where Margaret 
had lain. vVith renewed hope Frederic mounts 
to that spot, he feels something ! it is part of a 
woman's dress, his arm encircles her waist ; this 
time, (thought he) the powers of heaven or hell 
shall not force him to relinquish the fair prize. 
With cautious steps he bears her down to 
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the mossy seat ; she speaks, she moves not. 
For an instant he draws back in horror, then 
bends down to feel if her bosom heaves, but 
she is gone ! he gropes around him, but his 
hands grasp nothing but moss and sea-weed, 
and as he wildly dashes them from him, he 
loudly curses his cruel fate. 

Allanston was of all men the least influenced 
by superstition, and yet a thrill of awe and 
horror came over him, when the same strange 
laugh he had heard before, struck his ear ; it 

seemed close to him, and the voice sounded 
loud, wild, and unearthly as it uttered words, 

which proved that some passages in his life, 

which he imagined no living mortal was 

acquainted with, were well known to this 

strange creature. 

Allanston implored the mysterious voice to 
inform him of Margaret's^ fate, but, in vain he 
spoke, in vain he called, all was silent. 

The thunder ceased to roar, the wind was 
gradually hushed, the dark clouds passed away. 
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and stars began to twinkle in the blue vault of 
heaven^ casting a faint^ pale light on the Devil's 
cliff. AUanston descended its steep side^ and 
anxiously searched in every recess on every 
projecting rock for Margaret Bevis; and in spite 
of the warning of that strange voice, he de- 
termined never to rest, till he had ascertained 
the fate of that lovely girl. 

In this employment I will leave him, and pro- 
ceed at once to inform the reader of what 
AUanston would have given worlds to know, 
that Margaret was neither drowned nor struck 
by lightning. Just after she had seen by the 
lightning's flash, AUanston advance towards 
her, a violent gust of wind hurled her from the 
rock ; she fell, uttering the piercing cry which 
had first excited her lover's fears, not into the 
abyss of waters, but on a narrow ledge of rock, 
which projected about ten feet below the 
summit, and here she lay, for some time insen- 
sible to all around. Soon, however, returning 
consciousness made her aware of the fuU horror 
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of her perilous situation^ and again she shrieked 
in despair. 

The wild laugh from above had also met her 
ear, it approached, and the faint star-light 
showed a shadowy figure moving along the rock, 
and now bending over the terrified girL She 
felt a cold hand upon her brow, and heard the 
following words muttered in a deep sepulchral 
tone — 

" Daughter, on thee a father's curse doth rest. 
Blighted, forlorn, in this dark world unblest ; 
Though wedded twice, yet only once a wife, 
Direful thy end, and full of woe thy life." 

The voice ceased, the form vanished, and 
Margaret, perplexed and miserable, was left 
alone. 

She, unlike Allanston, was not totally devoid 
of superstition, and from earliest childhood had 
often heard many fearful stories of the witch, 
or evil spirit who haunted the Devil's clifi. 
This mysterious being was said by the sailors 
and fishermen to appear whenever the weather 
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was stormy; then shipwreck or some other 
dreadful catastrophe was sure to ensue, and 
that wild laugh was always heard, as if the 
horrid fiend exulted in the misfortunes of 
mankind. 

As Margaret grew up, and her mind became 
cultivated, she laughed at these foolish stories, 
yet now on this fearful night when her faith in 
man had been shaken, and the fond visions of 
her ardent imagination dispelled, her mind com- 
pletely lost its power, and yielded without a 
struggle to the impressions of horror to which 
her present situation naturally gave rise. 
Her forehead was still cold from the deathlike 
touch of that strange being, the dreadful words 
still sounded in her ear, surely it was not fancy ! 
yet how could any mortal approach the perilous 
spot on which she lay, a place which seemed to 
her so narrow that the slightest movement 
must precipitate her into the sea. 

^^ A father's curse !'' oh ! how those ominous 
words smote on her heart like the knell of death 
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to all peace and joy ; her dear father^ the being 
she loved and reverenced above every thing in 
the worlds oh why was she to incur his male- 
diction? Oh ! no ; rather than displease him she 
would even eradicate Allanston from her heart. 
Tet must it be ? must the fond dream which 
had lately caused such new and enchanting 
sensations to spring up in her bosom^ be for 
ever banished? So engrossing were these 
thoughts and apprehensions, that Margaret 
almost forgot her persons situation ; indeed so 
blank and hopeless did the future now appear, 
that she scarcely cared what became of herself. 
A faint streak of light in the east, showed 
that dawn of day was near, and the increasing 
glow aroused the poor girl from her state of 
indolent despondency. She remembered that 
her father must have passed a night of 
dreadful anxiety on her account, and for his 
sake she ought to try and extricate herself from 
her dangerous position. But how could this 
be done ? the only outlet appeared to be along 
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a sort of break in the rock where she had seen 
the strange figure approach. She stood upland 
tried to step on the rock, but she felt it would 
be quite impossible to proceed without a rope, or 
some assistance from the other side. Allanston 
was probably still on the Devil's cliff; must she 
call to him ? Oh ! no. Yet the tide was again 
advancing, and, unless she exerted herself to 
leave the cliff, the causeway would be a second 
time covered with the waves. 

Margaret passed a few more instants in 
anxious deliberation, torn between the contend- 
ing passions of pride, and anxiety for her father ; 
as the first ray of roi^y morning beamed on her 
face, she uttered in a low and timid tone " Mr. 
Allanston !'' Was it the sun beam that then gave 
a sudden glow to her usually pale cheek ? and 
the dazzling light which caused the long eye- 
lashes to droop and conceal those dark eyes 
that an instant before were anxiously raised 
towards the place where her voice had be^n 
directed? No answer was returned; no sound 
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was heard save the dashing waves beneath, and 
the melancholy cry of sea gulls flapping their 
heavy wings over her head as if impatient for 
their prey. 

She called louder, and for some time in vain; 
at last the joyful bark of a dog sounded in the 
distance, and a large Newfoundland dog, her 
own favourite Harold, appeared on a rock near, 
but separated from the ledge on which she 
stood. The noble animal made several de- 
sperate attempts to approach its mistress, but 
with a whine of disappointment relinquished 
the endeavour, and as if intent on some plan for 
releasing Margaret, bounded up to the summit 
of the DeviFs cliff. 

Three figures then appeared on the spot from 
which Harold had retreated, and Margaret had 
the delight of beholding in one of them her 
aged father. She saw at once the anxiety 
depicted on his countenance was caused 
solely by fear on her account, she could not 
trace a shadow of suspicion or anger : his usual 
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affection^ a deep confiding tenderness beamed 
in every feature. A far different expression was 
strongly marked on the face of a young man 
who stood near, though he otherwise bore a 
striking resemblance to Margaret's father ; he 
had the same commanding and well made figure 
of almost gigantic height. But it was a stronger 
love than that of a brother which caused Ed- 
ward Bevis, (for such was his name) to dash 
impetuously forward as if he would leap over 
the wide space which separated him from 
Margaret ; at the same time he gave Allanston 
so violent a push, that he must inevitably have 
been precipitated down the dizzy height, had 
not Mr. Bevis extended his powerful arm to 
save him. 

Yet Edward Bevis did not pause to apologise 
for his rude violence, but when he had scanned 
more closely the blushing features of Margaret; 
the expression of love and devotion which at 
first animated his large blue eyes^ became ex- 
changed for one of rage and jealousy as hers 
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sank beneath his now eager and angry gaze* 
Unable to endure its searching scrutiny, she 
turned away, but at the same time said, in a 
silvery tone of voice, so gentle and affectionate 
as must have touched a heart far less suscep- 
tible than his — ^^Dear Edward, pray do not 
venture across.*' Edward withdrew his foot 
while a tear started to his eye. He felt con- 
vinced that if he had ever possessed Margaret's 
affections, they were no longer his. But his 
nature was too noble, to harbour long a feeling 
of jealousy or anger; he cast one, lingering 
look of passionate love towards her, then with 
a melancholy and dejected air walked slowly 
down the mountain side. 

The old man looked at his nephew with 
surprise. "Edward** exclaimed he, '^Why 
boy what in the name of heaven are you think- 
ing of? to leave your cousin standing there 
without endeavouring to assist us jn extricating 
her from that dangerous spot.'* But Edward 
Bevis continued to descend the path with his 
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arms folded^ either not hearing his uncle's 
voice, or too deeply engrossed perhaps with his 
own painful reflections even to heed whether the 
poor girl were saved or not ; now that he was 
for the first time convinced that she was lost 
to him for ever. I cannot pretend to say that 
some such selfish idea did not eross his mind ; 
and indeed if such was the case, much might 
be urged in his excuse. But of this another 
time ; we will leave him to pursue his solitary 
way, and return to the others. 
Allanston certainly made up by his zeal and 

quickness for the loss of Edward's assistance. 
He soon procured a rope and fixed it to an iron 

hook, which Margaret had discovered to be 
riveted in the rock above her head^ but which 
was concealed from the observation of those 
at the top by a small projecting rock. In 
order as he said to try its strength^ Allanston 
lowered himself down to the narrow platform 
which supported Margaret. Then fastening 
the rope round her slender waist^ he raised her 
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from the ground, and her father gently drew 
her up. Allanston stood beneath with out- 
stretched arms to save her^ in case the rope 
might break. But no such catastrophe hap- 
pened, and he was obliged to content himself 
by witnessing the delight with which the father 
and daughter embraced each other. He had 
indeed afterwards the pleasure to support her 
footsteps down the steep and slippery path, 
while he revolved in his ardent and restless 
mind a thousand schemes for gaining un- 
disputed and permanent possession of her 
affections. 

When they reached the main land and were 
turning to ascend a path which conducted 
along the summit of a high cliff to Margaret's 
home, two horsemen suddenly appeared and 
approached at full gallop. On seeing 
Allanston, they stopped. One was a groom 
in dark green livery, the other might easily 
have been taken for a gentleman by his dress, 
which in every particular resembled that of 
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Mr, Allanston. A hat made by the same 
fashionable maker^ was placed over a profusion 
of jetty curls arranged with much care^ precisely 
in the same manner as those of Allanston. The 
coat too was similar in colour and fit ; yet all 
these advantages (for such they really were) 
did not impart to his appearance any thing of 
that aristocratic and gentlemanly air which 
characterized Allanston in an eminent degree. 
The stranger dismounted from his horse with 
affected ease^ and eying with an air of patronis* 
ing insolence Mr. Bevis and his daughter, 
slightly touched his hat to Allanston, and pre- 
sented him with a packet of letters. At the 
same time he said in a low, mysterious voice, 
" Her ladyship is very ill, and — '' He was going 
to say more, but an angry frown from Allanston 
stopped him suddenly, and caused him to re- 
treat to a little distance. 

In the meantime his master (for such, no 
doubt, my readers will have imagined Allanston 
to be) hastily tore open one packet, to which a 
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large official seal was affixed. At first, a glow 
of triumph and pleasure beamed in his dark 
eye, but as he read further he turned pale ; an 
angry glance darted from beneath his long eye- 
lashes, and his proud lip curled with an ex- 
pression of contempt. '^ Is that all/' he mut- 
tered in a tone of such angry vehemence, that 
Margaret, who had never yet seen on his hand- 
some features, an expression that was not noble 
or great, nor heard him breathe in other accents 
than those of admiration, was both surprised and 
terrified, she almost started, and suddenly with- 
drew her arm from his. 

As if aware of what was passing in her mind, 
his angry emotion instantaneously passed away, 
and with that strange command of countenance, 
which enabled him often to deceive those who 
possessed far more knowledge of mankind than 
Margaret Bevis, and to gain an * almost mira- 
culous influence over them, he assumed a look 
of deep concern. Then with that touchingly 
beautiful voice which always penetrated deep 
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into Margaret's heart, he said^ that business of 
great importance required his immediate pre- 
sence in London, and bid them a hasty 
farewell. 

To Margaret's infinite surprise, he did not 
even hint that they should ever meet again, 
and as she watched his receding form as he 
gallopped along the brow of the cliff, an over- 
whelming feeling of sorrow and regret extin- 
guished all the angry emotions which his con- 
duct, the preceding evening, had excited ; tears 
streamed from her eyes ; but she endeavoured 
to conceal them from her father. For the first 
time in her life, Margaret sought not a refuge 
on his afiectionate bosom from the grief which 
oppressed her own. 
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CHAPTER II. 



One only child wa^ hi», and mortal loye 
Snatcli'd from the many centred in that one ; 
She -mt^ tbo heigkt of his idolatiry, 
Thro' which his soul looked up into the sky. . 

OftAHAM. 

Nq pdnt oft «heep track yet hath cruthed a floirar ; 
The spider's woof with silyery dew is hung 
As it was beaded ere the daylight hour : 
The hooked bramble ju9t aQ it was strun^;^ 
When on each leaf the night her crystals flimg, 
Then hurned Qff> the daylight to tludei i 
Before the golden beaked blackbird sung, 
Or ere the yellow brooms or gorsea rude, 
Had bared their armed heads in lowly gratitude — 

MiLLBR. . 

The father and the daughter proceeded slowly 
homewards in silence; both were, deeply en- 
grossed with their different reflections. The 
old man was wondering what could have in- 
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doced hia nephew to leaye them in so Budden 
and unaccountable a maimer, the very moment 
too, when Margaret, for whose safety he had 
been so anxious, was found. Mr, Bevis was 
fuUy aware of his nepheVs love, and the 
dearest wish of his heart was, that he should be 
united to his only child ; for he was conyinced 
that if be were to search all over the worid, no 
man could be found to whom he could so safely 
aitnist Margaret's happiness. 

The path which conducted firom the Devil's 
oliff to their home was on the summit of a ridge 
along the coast : on the other side were com 
fields sloping downwards, and bordered with 
hedgerrows of beautiful elms and beeches. 
They belonged to old Mr. Bevis, as also did a 
little valley called Farleigh Gl^, about half 
a mik farther, in which his bouse was situated. 

The path led gradually down the side of the 
ridget In some places steps were cut in the 
rock ; in others^ a sort of wooden ladder con^ 
ducted from one projecting rock to the next. 

c 2 
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At the bottom, the path turned abruptly and 
disclosed a scene of tranquil beauty and cheer- 
ful repose, which formed a strange contrast to 
the bold precipices and wild scenery of the 
sea coast. 

It seemed as if at that favoured spot the 
cliff had purposely opened so as to form one 
of the most lovely and romantic glens imagi- 
nable, such a one as a poet or a painter would 
choose for his retreat. Tet Mr. Bevis was 
neither one or the other, though he was en- 
dowed by nature with one of those exqui- 
sitely formed minds which are keenly alive to 
whatever is beautiful or good ; but he was bom 
in a low station of life, though descended from 
a noble family who once owned the entire 
county in which Farleigh Glen was situated. 

Bevis Monty the former princely residence of 
the ancient Saxon race from which he sprung, 
had been bestowed by William the Conqueror 
on Baron Hugh de Mortellimar, and was still 
possessed by his descendant the Marquis of 
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Bevis Mont. During the eight centuries which 
have nearly elapsed, since the Saxons were de- 
feated, the fionily of Bevis have constantly 
served the usurpers of their rights and poses- 
sions, first, as vassals, and latterly as tenants. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Josiah Bevis 
distinguished himself by saving the life of his 
master's son, the young Baron Mortimer, at the 
seige of Ghent, and as a recompense for his 
bravery he received from the grateful father 
Farlei^ Glen and a few adjoining fields. 

Here he built the house, which still remained 
nearly in the same state ; indeed little had been 
altered even in the garden, for Farleigh Glen 
was unusually sequestered. 

No public road passed within many miles of 
the valley, and the coast was rocky and dan- 
gerous ; few boats ever approached su£5ciently 
near to catch more than a distant, passing 
glimpse of the old farm - house with its three 
gable ends and tall, ornamented chimneys. It 
was built of a dark red stone hewn from an 
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adjoining rock, and was aitueted on a little 
mound in the midat of the talley. A row of 
yew trees cat into a variety of grotesque shapes 
conducted from the beach through a garden to 
the Gothic porch. Above the massive entrance 
door, which was of carved wood studded with a 
profusion of brass naihi, was placed a stone 
with the date 1566 and the letters J. B. The 
same letters with the date 1670, cut in relief on 
the smoothly trimmed surface of the yew trees, 
proclaimed the existence of some subsequent 
proprietor, who had hit upon this ingenious 
contrivance to hand down his name to posterity 
— a fancy which the neatness of his successors 
took care religiously to respect. 

When Josiah Bevis and his daughter bad de- 
scended the cli£6s and came in sight of their 
own house, the old man's countenance bright* 
ened, while his eye wandered over the well 
known objects. How often do the same things 
on which we have gazed a thousand times as* 
sume a new appearance ! we become suddenly 
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aware of beauties or imperfections which haye 
never strudc ns before. Margaret too gazed 
on all as if seen for the first time, though she 
had never before passed a night from under that 
old ro<^ Her eye first rested on a bank of 
roses she had planted by the side of a little 
waterfidl, formed by a clear brook which, after 
traversing tiie garden in smooth repose, came 
tumbling and plashing down the rocks to join 
the ocean; from the bank of roses her eye fol- 
lowed a path which led up a grassy slope to the 
garden, which was divided into terraces, where 
flowers grew in profiise luxuriance within long, 
straight beds, edged with low, neatly trimmed 
box hedges. In the centre of one of the tenraces 
was a curiously carved sun-dial mounted on 
several steps. This was the favourite resting 
place of the peacocks^ from being exposed to 
the sun and sheltered from cold; behind the 
garden, on that side of the house which afibrded 
shelter to a range of bee-hives, was a large or- 
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chard, and on the other a grove of old and wide 
spreading oaks, stretching far up the hill. 
Above these were seen the grey tower and 
steeple of Farleigh Church. 

The morning dew still silvered with its spark- 
ling drops the whole scene. The distant tink- 
ling of sheep bells, the cock's rustic crow, and 
the busy hum of bees which hovered over the 
flowers, all these rural sounds appeared to Mar- 
garet, for the first time in her life, duU and 
monotonous. And as she surveyed every part 
of that little glen, her eyes rested more on what 
might be termed the defects of the scene than 
on its beauties. She felt inclined to be pro- 
voked with the formal rows of gooseberry 
bushes and cabbages in the kitchen garden, 
the sheds and stacks of the farmyard, and, 
above all, the snowy linen which an old woman 
was hanging out to dry close to the house. Tet 
all these objects which now appeared so homely 
and uncouth were wont to awaken in her mind 
pleasing recollections of childish joys. She 
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felt disappointed^ yet vexed with herself for 
being so, and with a heavy sigh turned away 
from the rural scene, and gazed on the broad 
expanse of ocean. 

^^ I fear you will not be happy always to hve 
in this place," exclaimed the old man, who du- 
ring the last few minutes had been attentively 
perusing her countenance. 

^' Not hd happy here ! why do you think so, 
dearest father ?'' 

'^I scarcely know why,^'. replied her father, 
^^ but I sometimes think you will never be sa- 
tisfied with the kind of existence which all your 
ancestors have led in this sequestered spot ; and 
now, when returning to this old house after the 
first night you have ever passed away from it, 
you gaze on all around as if it were a prison 
rather than a home, and that too when its chief 
beauties have been the work of your own 
hands, assisted indeed by Edward. Why do 
you weep dearest? I am not reproaching you, 
far otherwise ; if fault there be, it is my own. 

c 5 
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I should not have encouraged your taste for 
pursuits and aocomplisbments far above your 
station* My intention was only to make this 
little world where I have passed so many happy 
days appear still more beautiful, to fiimish 
you with pleasures for dark hours and winter 
evenings when the duties of the day were fill- 
filled, I was wrong, yes^ I ought to have 
known that one who has learnt other tongues, 
and to peruse the thoughts of men in far dis» 
tant lands, will never be so happy in their own. 
I should not have increased the old stock of 
books whidi have served to form a happy race ; 
but I could never resist your slightest wish, 
much less could I repress your anxious thirst 
for knowledge. My old fashioned ideas were 
indeed rather startled when you made your 
cousin instruct you in Latin and Greek, but — '^ 

Here the old man stopped, for he did not 
wish to betray the anxiety he folt for her mar- 
riage with his nephew.- 

Margaret's quick apprehension discovered 
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the thoughts he wished to conceal ; and as is 
sometimes the case with those whose intuitive 
faculties are of a high order^ she discoyered 
something which he was scarcely aware of him- 
self. She saw that what he feared and dreaded 
most was^ not that she would be unhappy in 
that valley, but that she woidd not be happy 
with his favourite nephew Edward* 

It was with pain she made this discovery, 
and for the first time felt how impossible it 
woidd be to gratify her father's wish. She 
turned away to hide her tears and to deprive 
her father of an opportunity of exerting that 
power of reading the hidden thoughts of others 
which he possessed in common with herself* 
But like many people of unselfish tempers and 
benevolent dispositions, be saw plainer into 
the motives of others than he could into 
his own. 

'' I am sorry Mr* Allanston is gone/^ he said^ 
as they traversed the garden^ "what could 
have made him ride off in such a hurry V^ At 
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last^ Margaret found her father's thoughts had 
travelled in the same direction as her own ; yet 
on this subject even, she was not disposed to 
converse^ for there is nothing which a heart, 
newly awakened to the consciousness of affec- 
tion avoids so much as the mention of the 
beloved name ; but her mind was greatly re- 
lieved by discovering that her father had still 
no suspicion of the truth. After answering in 
such a manner as to prevent any further allu- 
sion* to the subject, Margaret opened the little 
wicket which led into the garden. 

Her father turned up the side of the hill, and 
now his fears and anxieties were diverted into 
a new channel by finding his steward moaning 
over the crops which had sustained great in- 
jury by last night's storm^ and the excessive 
grief of his old servant affected Bevis more than 
the misfortune itself. A benevolent mind soon 
forgets its own sorrow when it has to console 
the grief of another. Old Joseph, whose heart 
and soul were devoted to the success of his 
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master's farmings looked the very picture of 
woe. 

'^ Ah, Maister, here's a bad job ; I was'sure 
t'wod be so when Miss staid all night on the 
Devil's cliff; ye always laughed at my super- 
structions as she nemr'd em about the auld 
witch, but I kenned er could not be spaked of 
the gait yer did without taking vengeance. 
Oh dear ! oh dear, here's two fieldens entirely 
gane, clane swept away, and the handsomest 
barley as ever blessed mortal eyes. " 

Mr. Bevis tried to console him, but the old 
labourer interrupted him by a sort of com- 
manding gesture, and placing his' large hand on 
his master's shoulder, shook his head with a 
mournful air which seemed to say **you know 
not the extent of the misfortune." So great 
was his emotion that he could only point with 
his finger towards some sheds which were si- 
tuated under a grove of wide spreading beeches. 
<^ The housen, the housen/' he at last exclaimed, 
^^the housen has been robbed, the gait braked 
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in^ and Jack and Tim are gane, gane. Alack, 
alack, that I should live to this day/^ 

^^ But sorely," said Mr. Bevis, who could not 
help feeling much annoyed at the loss of his two 
best cart horses, '^ surely they cannot be quite 
lost, no doubt the poor animals were terrified at 
the lightning and broke loose. '' 

^^Nay sich thing, the craturs, Grod bless em, 
had mair sense in their noodels than many a 
baptised christian ; they wod never ha thought 
of lavin their nice snug housen ; and then to 
break down the door. Na, na, its all the auld 
witch. T'is all of a piece wi what I hard 
yester'een about Dame Tarcant's cows and two 
dozen of her comliest cheeses : puir dame, she 
was quite distroit, but she gand off and see'd 
the marks o' the hastens shoon all the way 
down to the say, and thin along the sand as fiur 
as Old Will's Point, and there was another 
mark wi^em o'one foot exactly like the devil's 
claw. Gh>d presarve us from the evil one, it 
maksmy blood turn to think on't. I can fancy 
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I see the auld witch wi' her one kg hopping 
along* " 

'^ How can you be so foolish^ Joe ? I hoped 
you had too much sense to be led away by ali 
these nonsensical notions/' 

"^Sense^ and is not it enough to frighten a 
body out o'their seven senses to see all this ; 
but tis no use, ye wont belave me till something 
touches ye nearer than the loss of yer com and 
bastes; tak my advice though respicting the 
young Magd, niver let her stray out o'the house 
after sunset, she was always o'r fond oHhat 
Devil's cliflF. 

^' Indeed I have suflfered too much anxiety 
all last night to allow her to go there again/^ 

By this time they had reached the sheds, and 
Mr. Bevis found to his great annoyancoevident 
marks that a saw or some sharp instrument had 
been used to break open the door. This was 
the first time that any thing had happened 
which indicated dishonesty or ill*will. He had 
lately heard of a few robberies which were said 
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to have been committed in the parish of Bevis- 
mont^ but his sanguine temper and kindness of 
heart always induced him to forget, if he could 
not disbelieve that there was such a thing as 
dishonesty in the world. 

He now stood with a piece of the broken 
door in his hand^ while every feature was ex- 
pressive of deep sorrow, and a tear, the first he 
had shed since his wife's death, rolled slowly 
down his cheek. 

" Ay they was brave horses,*' exclaimed Old 
Joe, whose grief was somewhat relieved by 
finding that at last his master's heart was 
touched. ^^ They were as clever bastes as ever 
carried harness, and to think they be gone to 
that unchristian place." 

^^What place," inquired Mr. Bevis who, 
hitherto totally devoid of superstition, felt al- 
most willing to believe in the supernatural 
removal of his animals rather than think ill of 
any human being. 

" Old Will's Point ; t'was there they traced 
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the marks of Dame Tarcant's cows, and indeed 
she declares she heared the puir bastes moanmg 
under ground. I was ganging off to get Jenny 
to come wi I down to the coast, for she cares 
for neither witch nor devil, and f wod not be 
licht to get ere a tother body to gang thick 
gait.'' 

^* Surely Jenny could be of no use ; come, I 
will go with you, and we will try and discover 
what has become of the poor animals/' 

So saying they proceeded towards the edge 
of the ridge, and after scrambling down a steep 
path, walked on the sands in the direction of 
the Devil's cliff. Mr. Bevis was silent and ab- 
stracted, but old Joseph continued to pour forth 
his lamentations, and to relate many fearful 
stories of the witch. *^ There they be/* he 
exclaimed, after they had passed the causeway 
leading to the cliff. 

'^ There be Jack and Tim's hoofen, and see," 
he continued in a lower tone, pulling his 
master's sleeve, '^there's the witch's claw." The 
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poor man trembled so after uttering these words 
that he actually clung to Mr. Bevis for support. 

'^Doii^t be so foolish Joseph^ that daw^ as 
you call it, is nothing but the print of a naked 
foot** 

'^'Tis the devil's unself then, if thichs a mortal 
foot at all ; and look its afore the horsens all 
the way, poor souls to be dragged along thick 
ere gait.'* 

*^ I do not think they are the marks of my 
cart horses* hoofs,*' said Mr. Bevis stooping 
down to examine the prints. ^^ No those are 
certainly the feet of smaller horses, look here 
Joseph, I am surprised you could mistake them 
for Jack and Tim*8 hoof, besides I now remem* 
ber Mr. Allanston and hia servant rode away in 
this direction.** 

, ^* Ah, Maister Allanston and his outlandish 
dog of a wallet, as they calls him, I nevir 
thought good would come of em since we fished 
em up out o'the water that stormy night. That 
ere night th' witch was abroad too. Ned 
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Williamfl saw her walking on the saj wi a red 
hood and green cloak, and I am sure when we 
went down to try and save the strange boat 
that she caught hold of me by the nose ; her 
fingers was coulder than death itself.'' 

Mr. Bevis could scarcely repress a smile. 
They continued to follow the marks in the sand 
till they arrived at Old Will's Point. One of 
the horses could be traced close up to the rock^ 
and the mark of a boot was visible. '^This is 
either the gemman's foot or his wallet, for they 
dressed as like as two peas/^ 

^^ Well^ well there is no use wasting our time 
here/' said Mr. Bevis. Old Joseph shook bis 
head with a mysterious air. '' Hist, hist,'' he 
whispered, and mounting one of the rocks 
peeped in through a small crevice. In a mo- 
ment however he jumped down with a counten- 
ance of horror and pale as death. ^' For heaven 
sake, what's the matter,'' inquired Mr. Bevis, 
who was beginning to get quite tired of his ser- 
vant's superstitious fears. Joseph drew him 
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away and then whispered '' I have seen her 
two large eyes that shone Uke stars^ and her 
red hood and all. Oh may I be hung if I 
ever comes near this ere spot again.^ 



99 
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CHAPTER III. 



Happy my childhood was, devout and gay : 
My youth was full of glory, joy, and might, 

Like the swift morning of a stormy day 

In summer, when from out the gulft of night 
Day leaps at once to the empyreal height. 

Strength without bound in spirit, body, and soul 

I felt ; and in my gladness mocked control. 

' DbVbrb. 

A.S Margaret Bevis slowly approached the 
house after parting with her father at the 
garden gate^ she could not avoid confessing to 
herself there was some truth in his words, 
^^ that she would never be happy at Farleigh 
Glen." Yet her life had been one of uninter- 
rupted happiness, and until this morning she 
never harboured a wish to visit other scenes, 
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much less to quit for ever that home which till 
now had been a paradise. 

But all now wore a new and far less pleasing 
aspect, she felt almost angry with the flowers 
and shrubs which her cousin Edward had as- 
sisted her to plant. The gorgeous colouring of 
some tulips, the rich and varied hue of the 
hyacinths, and a bank of violets in full bloom, 
seemed, by appearing more lovely than ever, to 
reproach her for beholding them with less 
pleasure than usual. Their perfume was quite 
overpowering, and^brought forcibly to her mind 
Edward's joyful countenance when he first pre- 
sented her with a bouquet, the result of their 
gardening labours. 

^^ Poor Edward,^ she ejaculated, ^^ I thought I 
loved him once $ and, alas ! the very evening be- 
finre Allanston came, I suffered him to hope. Oh, 
thai I had oevcar seen AUanstoa ! At that mo- 
ment the air wafted some orange flowm*s towards 
hear, and their intoxicating pei^iuae awakened 
feelings in which r^ret for having secsa 
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AUanatoD was soon replaced by grief that he 
was gone. 

The orange tree stood on the wide frame of 
one of the parlour windows, it had been a gift 
from AUanston, and as this was the first she had 
ever seen^ its sweet fragrance was inseparably 
connected with the image of her lover. 

Her thoughts now wandered back to a scene 
which occurred on the evening of his arrival. 
There was then a storm as furious as that of the 
preceding night« She was sitting with Edward 
in tixe recess of that very window where 
AUanston's orange tree now stood; he had 
been reading to her some poetry till the sun 
had aunk behind the old oaks which grew on 
the suQunit of the western hiU ; and when it 
was too dark to read» he commenced talking 
in an under tone; for her father had fidlen asleep 
in his chair near the fire. In this low tone and 
amid the darkness, Edward had ventured to 
wjtisper hopes and wishes which his timid na*- 
ture had never yet allowed him to pronounce. 
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He took her hand which was not withdrawn ; 
for Margaret loved her cousin better than any 
one in the worlds except her father^ and though 
she did not feel at aU the sort of enthusiastic 
love which glowed in his bosom^ she would not 
have wounded his feelings by refusing to be 
his wife. 

He was anxiously waiting some word of en- 
couragement from her lips, and Margaret was 
reiQecting how to fiume her words in a manner 
which would best accord with his passionate 
strains, when a cry of distress, and the report 
of a pistol was heard. They now discovered 
what in the tumult of their feelings they had 
not before perceived, that a violent storm had 
arisen. ^' Some boat is, no doubt, in distress," 
exclaimed Maigaret, who from having been the 
least absorbed of the two, was the first to exert 
herself for the assistance of the unfortunate 
people who were out on such a night. She 
hastily withdrew the hand which Edward still 
continued to hold, and conjured him to hasten 
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down to the coast. Another shot was heard, 
which aroused old Mr. Bevis fix)m his slumbers, 
and both uncle and nephew, with the old la- 
bourer, Joe, who slept in the house, hurried off 
to the coast. 

While they were gone Margaret was busily 
employed in preparing for the reception of any 
stranger who might require assistance, and old 
Jenny lighted a fire in the spare bedroom ; as 
the coast was dangerous in stormy weather, this 
was not the first time that shipwrecked voy- 
agers had been kindly received into the farm 
house. 

Her preparations were just ended when she 
heard the sound of voices in the garden, and 
soon her father and cousin entered the room 
supporting, between them, a stranger. That 
he was tall, dark and handsome Margaret at 
once perceived, but her eyes did not rest on his 
countenance, for she saw Edward's clothes were 
dripping with wet, and firom the paleness of 
his countenance she feared be must be quite 
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exhausted: "You are ill, dearest Edward," she 
exclaimed, anxiously taking his hand. 

Margaret did not seek to conceal the feelings 
which she fancied were her's towtu-ds Edward. 
Those who cherish like her the shadow of love, 
mistaking it for the substance, shrink not ftom 
manifesting what they feel. But with the real, 
true passion in all its depth and fervour, how 
far different is the case! With what jealous 
vigilance does real love guard and shield the 
slightest betrayal of its feelings. But to return 
to Edward. 

" I fear he must have suffered much," said 
the stranger, *' for to his exertions I am in- 
debted for my life." Margaret started ; there 
was something in his voice and accent so dif- 
ferent and superior to any sound she had eyer 
heard, that it excited her admiration even more 
, than his appearance ; she gazed on his coun- 
tenance with wonder, on those proud lips which 
had uttered such magic tones ; but she ven- 
tured not to read the expression of those dark 
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eyes^ whose eager glance she felt was directed 
towards her. The blood mounted to her cheek, 
anxiety for Edward was forgotten, she longed 
to ask the stranger if he had suffered, but a 
feeling of timidity hitherto unknown caused 
the words to die upon her Ups. 

Her embarrassment did not escape the 
stranger, who, possessing the happy art of 
putting every one at their' ease, anticipated the 
question she did not dare to ask, by saying that 
he had received a wound on the shoulder, which 
he hoped would prove of no consequence. 
Her father suggested that Mr. AUanston might 
be shown immediately into the spare room, and 
then dispatched the cow boy to the nearest 
town for a physician. 

Margaret took a candle, and by her father's 
desire offered her arm to support the stranger 
up the steep winding staircase. 

^^Mr. Allanston must be quite exhausted,'^ 
said he, ^^and Edward is also disabled, so you 

D 2 
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must exert yourself, my dear child, and try to 
make the gentleman comfortable/' 

Margaret trembled as she felt the stranger's 
hand touch her arm. He did not lean on it, 
but as he expressed his thanks for her kindness 
he gently pressed it. There was a sort of echo 
in the old stair- case, in listening to which, 
Margaret had often amused herself; she did so 
now with far greater pleasure, as the deep tones 
of his melodious voice resounded through the 
vaulted roof. She paused, in hopes he would 
again speak, then blushed, partly ashamed at 
having done so, and partly because she hesi- 
tated to show him into a room which she felt 
must appear mean and contemptible in his 
eyes. 

** Come 'on, my child, why do you keep Mr. 
Allanston waiting in his wet clothes." 

^* I fear the room may be cold," stammered 

Margaret. 

" Oh no, they have lighted a fire I see, and 
I hope Jenny is airing sheets.'' 
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^^ Oh yes/' exclaimed Margaret, who felt al- 
most angry with her father for mentioning sub- 
jects which seemed far beneath the notice of 
such a being as Mr. Allanston appeared to be. 

Mr. Bevis opened the door, and drawing a 
chair close to the grate, began to stir the fire. 
It was the best bed room ; Margaret had never 
seen a better ; yet, when she saw Allanston 
sitting in one of the old strait backed chairs 
with his feet on the bare floor, she felt miserable, 
and would have given the world to be able to 
increase the size of that low, small room and to 
cover its bare floot with something better than 
a little bit of carpet which lay by the bed side. 
The old, green serge curtains too looked so 
dingy, the patchwork quilt which she had been 
often told to admire as being the work of an 
old grandmother appeared frightful. The dark 
mahogany table, with its old carved legs 
seemed utterly unworthy of supporting a dress- 
ing case which, another stranger had just brought 
into the room. 
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^^ Has my portmanteau escaped, Franceschi V^ 
inquired Mr. Allanston. 

*^ Tes it is down in de kitchen, but de old 
woman is busy and dare is no one to bring it 
up/' He then spoke some words in a foreign 
language, which, though Margaret, did not un* 
derstand, she immediately suspected wad Italian, 
from its resemblance to Latin, which she had 
learnt from Edward. 

There was something extremely reptdsive in 
the foreigner's appearance, and in the contemp- 
tuous manner in which he tossed about the 
furniture. He first removed a little looking 
glass which was suspended against the wall and 
propped it up on the table ; then, as he caught 
up the little bit of carpet and laid it down 
under Allanston's feet, Margaret felt provoked 
with herself for not having thought of doing so, 
and to make amends for her negligence, ran 
into her room and brought her own piece of 
carpet to put by his bed. This little attention 
did not escape Allanston's notice, though he ap- 
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peared to be suffering great pain from his 
shoulder, and she thought he reprimanded the 
foreigner for occasioning her any trouble. The 
latter cast an angry look towards Margaret, and 
muttered a few words in a low tone to Allanston. 

Margaret withdrew, but she lingered for 
some time outside the door, in hopes of hearing 
the stranger's voice again, till Jenny came up 
with the sheets, and said in a tone where angry 
sharpness jarred more painfully than ever on 
lilargaret's ear, ^* Why Miss what are ye 
standing there for wi yer hands afore ye when 
all the house is in a pucker like, and there's 
Master Edward has not changed his wet clothes 
yet ; he would make some gruel indeed for these 
ere strangers, a plague be on em for waking 
honest folks out o' their sleep." 

Margaret hastened down to the kitchen full 
of self reproach at having forgotten all about 
her cousin. She made ample atonement however 
for any temporary forgetfulness by more than 
ordinary kindness, and the young man went to 
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bed under the pleasing impression that he was 
the happiest man in all England. 

Margaret now recalled every particular oc- 
currence of that eventful evening to her mind 
and, rapidly glanced over all that had happened 
during the last six weeks. 

AUanston had been very ill during the first 
fortnight and not able to leave his room. By 
her father's wish she had passed there a great 
portion of every evening, and as AUanston was 
passionately fond of music she often sang to 
him. At first Edward or her father were al- 
ways present, but as the conversation was en- 
tirely carried on by the stranger and Margaret 
they felt that he was better amused by her, and 
that their presence was useless. 

That AUanston was rich and of a noble family, 
and that the foreigner was his servant, was aU 
they learned ; indeed, there was so Uttle curi- 
osity in the characters of the Bevis family, that 
even this would not have transpired without 
the exertions of old Jenny, who had conceived 
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an inveterate aversion for Franceschi, and ceased 
not to exercise in her own culinary department 
sundry little annoyances, which provoked the 
hot tempered Italian beyond measure. 

To a young girl of enthusiastic temper, and 
whose thirst for knowledge had been more ex- 
cited than satisfied with the instructions of her 
cousin Edward, Allanston's conversation pos- 
sessed a most fascinating charm. He was a 
man who was both accustomed and willing to 
please. Though he received the admiration of 
the great, he never despised the good opinion 
of the meanest of mankind, and he was also a 
great admirer of beauty. 

There was to him something very new, and 
utterly out of the common routine of life, to find, 
beneath a lowly roof, a girl whose natural taste 
had triumphed over every disadvantage, who, 
without having seen any thing more cultivated 
than her rustic father and cousin, possessed more 
refined taste than many of the high bom girls 
who were constantly displaying their attractions* 

D 5 
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Margaiiet sought not to please Allanston^ for 
had she considered the matter at all^ she wotdd 
have thought it impossible ; but she was both 
surprised and flattered when she found that he 
seemed to enjoy her society. 

She was not aware that it was very unusual 
that a fanner's daughter should be as learned as 
most young men are when they leave the univer- 
sity^ for she was acquainted with no one in her 
own rank of life. There was^ for this reason, 
not the least pedantry or pret^ision in her con* 
versation, and, imconscious of any merit in 
possessing them, she did not seek to ocmceal 
her acquirements. 

She was anxious to learn that beautiftd lan- 
guage in which she heard the stranger speak 
to his servant, and AUanston, delighted at the 
prospect of any excuse to enjoy more of her 
society, immediately sent for a supply of books, 
and commenced his pleasing task of instruction; 
and in this language of love tiiey read many 
of the chef d'oeuvres of Italian literature. 
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AUanston recovered, but he did not talk of 
leaving Farleigh Glen, and Mr. Bevis had too 
benevolent and hospitable a nature not to feel 
both pleased and flattered at seeing a stranger, 
and one, whose rank was evidently distinguished, 
enjoy his sejovr in Farleigh Glen. The old 
man's attachment to the home of his fore&thers 
was so great, that any one who admired it as 
much as the stranger did was sure to win his 
heart. And Mr. Allanston was quite sincere 
in his praises of all that the valley contained. 

Tliere was an air of originality in the whole 
scene, particularly in the interior of the house, 
which, to one ^ho had exhausted most of the 
pleasures of refined life, was peculiarly charm- 
ing. He delighted in the old oak parlour^ with 
its heterogeneous contents, primitive furniture, 
and raftered ceiling. On the wainscotted walls 
hung some very clever paintings by Margaret, 
strangely mingled with antlers of stags and 
other trophies of the chase ; one shelf near the 
huge chimney piece contained most of the best 
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classic authors, while on the next reposed a 
cabbage net, a bottle of Friar's balsam, and an 
old thumb worn treatise on the diseases of cows. 
In one comer of the room was placed the 
farmer's gardening utensils, in another Mar- 
garet*s guitar and a pile of music. 

These different things would have got more 
strangely jumbled together, had not Edward's 
love of order induced him to try and keep the 
room tidy. Though he enjoyed much less of 
his cousin's society since AUanston's arrival, he 
was not in the least jealous, for he admired the 
stranger nearly as much as Margaret herself. 
His kind, affectionate heart Was irresistibly 
drawn towards a man, who, though evidently 
superior, treated him with as much kindness as 
if he had been his equal. 

So far from wishing to monopolize Margaret's 
society, Allanston always tried to persuade 
Edward to remain and join in their studies, 
and when he was sufficiently recovered to leave 
the house, he often accompanied the young 
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man on his fishing and shooting excursions. 
In short Allanston had, during his six weeks' 
sejour at Farleigh Glen, completely wound 
himself round the hearts of all its inmates ; the 
very doves seemed to know him, and he even 
insinuated himself into the good graces of the 
fierce dog Harold, whose affections were not 
easily won. Old Jenny too, on whose hard, 
withered features a smile was never seen to play, 
gradually ceased to grumble at having another 
bed to make. 

On the morning after his departure, Margaret 
endeavoured in vain to pursue any of her usual 
occupations ; every thing looked cold, dull, and 
insipid. She found one of Allanston's books 
lying on the table, yet she turned from it with 
vexation to those in which she had read with 
Edward. Yet here too, the remembrance they 
excited was painful beyond endurance; she 
well knew how devotedly attached Edward 
was; to please her alone had he embraced a pro- 
fession for which nature had never intended 
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him. For her he had toiled and laboured hard 
to acquire knowledge. Margaret's extraordi- 
nary genius and great thirst for learning had 
been early developed; the lew books whkh 
Farleigh contained were soon read and com^ 
mitted to memory $ then, with the eagerness of 
a spoilt and petted child^ she conjured him to 
learn all he could that he might teach her more. 
AiEbction BSid perseverance accomplished for 
Edward more than great talents did for others^ 
and he left the university having obtained high 
honors, and hastened home to share with her 
that knowledge which love had enabled him to 
acquire. 

^^ I have destroyed his happines/^ she inwardly 
exclaimed, ^^ I persuaded him to leave the 
homely employment for which his peaceful 
mind was so well formed, and now, oh, now I 
never, never can be his ;*^ she gently r^laced 
one of his books which she had taken down 
from the shelf, as i£ she thought herself un* 
worthy to hold it, und shed a torrent of bitter 
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tears. From this indttlgence of grief she was 
suddenly aroused by the rude touch of a hand 
on her shoulder. 

*^ I knew fwod come to this/' said the shrill 
voice of old Jenny, ** but never mind Miss^ I 
am very glad he is gone/' 

Margaret would gladly have escaped from 
the observation of the old woman, and was 
about to give an angry reply, when she was 
arrested by seeing a most unusual expression 
of pity and almost kindness on Jenny's harsh 
features. 

" Ah, I know how it is Miss, ye need not 
look sa proud, I know y'l never be happy 
again, no never, don't spake a word, but just 
weep on, for the salt tears will wash the grief 
out of many a sair heart." 

Margaret was touched at hearing such words 
from one who never uttered a kind sentence, 
or looked otherwise than if she were reflecting 
how to torment her fellow creatures. 
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**Ay, yer consternated I see, becase ye find 
I can feel for a body's distress^ but as they say^ 
'tis a burnt child dreads the fire. I niver cared 
for ye as long as the warld went smooth^ and 
ye carryed yer .head as high as if ye was 
stepping on clouds^ na, na, I ha nothing to say 
to the happy. Black's my name and black's 
my thoughts, I hate the warld, and the warld 
hates me, but it does my heart good to see 
another's bleed. Now tell me, is er gone quite, 
or do ye mane to see er again ?" 

** Who do you mean," inquired Margaret. 

** Who do I mane, why the man yer a think- 
ing on, the man whose absence makes all this 
place look as leer and blank as an empty egg. 
The man that gi'ed me this bran new gownd, 
Mr. Allanston." 

"I know now nothihg more than that he is 
gone." 

** What gane, without leaving a word behind, 
oh ! then Miss, your's is a sair case. But 'tis 
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no good to be loitering here at this gate, come, 
take heart and help me, there, settle these flowers 
in your poor mother's china vase, tVill be a 
pleasure to yer father to see them on his 
return.** 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Why do I listen to thee ? Joyful dream 
That turns out oft, on waking, blank despair, 
Why do I trust thy visions and dream on, 
Grasping the good I never may eiyoy ?" — 

Knowlbs. 

Day after day did Margaret wander along the 
sea shore^ and gaze for hours on the spot where 
she had last seen her lover ; so dejected was her 
air, so mournful the look which she directed 
to the steep rock, that it seemed as if she was 
entreating him to appear again. 

Where was he? Why did he leave her so 
abruptly ? were questions which she was con- 
tinually asking. The air of mystery attached 
to him, was an additional attraction to her 
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ardent imagination^ and the more she reflected 
on his wonderful talents, the more numerous 
were the excuses she found for his conduct on 
that last evening. Time gradually obliterated 
the impression of horror, which his strange 
words had occasioned, and absence caused her 
to forget those little faults to which, in spite 
of his dazzling qualities, her better judg- 
ment had not been blind during his residence 
in the Olen. 

As she continued to exalt his perfections, 
her own pride and the good opinion she 
hitherto had of herself died away, and she 
considered how immeasurably inferior, in every 
point, was her condition. All the pride of 
fiamily, of her descent from the ancient lords 
of the soil, in which she had often delighted 
to indulge, was forgotten, she began to consider 
that after all, she was only a poor farmer's 
daughter, uneducated and unknown. Tet, till 

that last interview, she had always felt upon a 

« 

sort of equality with Allanston ; true she had 
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not one tenth part of his knowledge or acquire- 
mentS; but, she felt the power of genius within 
was the same; with Allanston as a friend, a 
companion, she could have become anything* 
No difficulties appalled, no obstacles startled 
her; nothing appeared beyond the reach of 
her energetic mind. Had Allanston been a 
king, and that she was destined to rule the most 
enlightened people in the world by his side, 
she felt confident, that the qualities necessary 
for such a station, would be easily acquired* 

Her extraordinary mind had the boldness, 
not of pride or vanity, but of conscious supe- 
riority* This may seem strange when her ac* 
quaintance with others was so limited, but it 
will be generally found, that minds of a very 
exalted character, have as it were, a sort of in- 
stinctive consciousness of power, which enables 
them, both to cope with difficulty, and to con- 
tinue unshaken in their resolutions, even when 
ihay meet with contempt or discouragement 
from all around. 
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Against this feeling of innate superiority did 
Margaret now strive; earnestly labouring to 
despoil herself of every perfection^ that she 
might invest the beloved object with redoubled 
radiance. 

Where this all-absorbing affection would lead, 
she paused not to consider ; her whole nature 
seemed changed since Allanston's departure, 
the society of her dear father no longer afforded 
pleasure, and Edward ! she could not endure to 
think of him ! the remembrance of the last 
look of despair with which he regarded her on 
that fatal rock, haunted her like a spectre, for 
she felt that she had been guilty of destroying 
the entire happiness of his future life. She 
knew he lived, he breathed alone for her. She 
was deeply conscious how ungrateful her con- 
duct was both to him and her dear father, and 
yet in spite of all this^ one wish, one ardent 
hope alone engrossed every thought ; this was 
to see Allanston again. Tet this feeling was 
not unmingled with dread, and once or twice 
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when, after her eyes had been for hours fixed 
on that one point of the horizon where his 
form had disappeared^ she fancied something 
moved, scnnething approached, she started with 
terror and apprehension, as if she feared that 
the beautiful being of her imagination would 
be destroyed by his visible presence. Perhaps 
too, there was something within which told her 
that, to behold him again^would be fatal, and 
entail misery and suffering on her aged father, 
Edward^ and herself. 

Her father was busily occupied with his 
harvest, and his mind was so engrossed by the 
unpleasing discovery of the robbery, that when 
they met in the evening, he was too much 
fatigued with his labours to notice his daugh- 
ter's distraction or mark the alternate listless- 
ness, dejection, and wild inspiration with which 
she touched her guitar. 

Though Margaret confided none of these 
new and strange feelings to her father, she was 
too much a child of nature and of impulse, to 
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conceal her emotions^ and had lus suspicions 
been once raised^ he could not have failed to 
perceive, that some absorbing feeling was gra* 
dually changing her very nature. Sometimes 
she would sing in strains so melancholy and 
heart rending, that, as he sat nodding in his 
easy diair^ he could not avoid being struck 
with the sad tones, and the tears would start 
into his eyes, and he would entreat her to sing 
something more cheerful. At other times, 
there was a wild joyousness in her accents 
which inspired his susceptible heart with feel- 
ings long deemed extinguished, and rising 
from his chair, the delighted father would rush 
to the distant window where she sat, and clasp- 
ing her in his arms, bless her as the joy and 
pride of his life. 

Weeks passed away, but Margaret heard 
nothing of Allanston. There was a large map 
of England which hung on the wainscotted 
wall of the old parlour, and on this she often 
gazed, and wondered in what part of the coun- 
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try his residence was situated. Had such a 
thing as a newspaper ever reached Farleigh 
Glen, her curiosity would soon have been satis- 
fied, and her admiration for his talents excited 
in a far higher degree ; so retired however had 
been their existence, so completely shut out 
from every kind of society, except the poorest 
of their fellow creatures, that as old Bevis had 
never seen a public print, except in the hands 
of some idler at the ale-house, he had acquired 
a sort of prejudice against newspapers, and 
never admitted one into his house. 
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CHAPTER V. 



As a stray gift, by bounteous Heayen dismissed 
From some bright sphere which sorrow may not cloud, 
To make the happy happier !••••• 

Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears ' 

As it would perish at the touch of wrong. 

Talfovrd. 

I MUST now leave poor Margaret to indulge in 
her hopes and fears^ and describe a scene which 
occurred at Norman Courts Allanston's residence 
in Yorkshire^ the very morning he took his 
hurried leave of Margaret. Norman Court, an 
ancient Elizabethan structure, though situated 
in a country far removed from that which con- 
tained Farleigh Glen, suffered severely from 

VOL.. I. E 
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the same storm which has been described in 
the first chapter; some of the oldest beech 
trees had been torn up by the roots^ and the 
lightnings which struck one of the chimneys, 
had caused nearly as much terror to some of 
the inhabitants of that splendid mansion, as to 
Margaret Bevis^ on the dangerous rock of the 
Devil's cliff. The morning sun however, now 
shone brightly on the blue velvet curtains of a 
luxurious boudoir, which looked to the south 
and commanded one] of the most lovely views 
imaginable ; no sound was heard, but the merry 
chirp of a canary bird, which was basking and 
cleaning its feathers in the cheerful sun-beam ; 
the wind, which had a few hours before raged 
so furiously, scarcely stirred the myrtle and 
jasmine flowers, that twined round the old 
carved window frame. 

<< How dreadfully hot it is,'' said a languid 
voice, which seemed to emerge from a pile of 
cushions on the sofa. ^^ Stubbs, Stubbs, 
open the window, and quick, my salts ; 
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really I dont know what all you servants can 
be made of; you never seem to feel the differ- 
ence between a hot and a cold day ; oh ! how 
could you be so cruel, so unfeeling, as to light the 
fire ; put it out, put it out at once I say, and 
take away that horrid bird, its shrill voice will 
drive me to distraction. There, you have made 
the fire hotter than ever, heigh ho !'' and here 
the poor lady sunk back, completely exhausted 
by her strenuous efforts to have the room 
cooled, her cheeks were flushed and she was 
ten times hotter than before. 

There was a pause for a few minutes, during 
which time, she bathed her temples with eau- 
de-cologne, and Mrs. Stubbs, who seemed to 
be as she herself would have said, ^' rather put 
out" by her lady's anger, was endeavouring, 
not in the most gentle manner in the world, 
to do as much for the fire. She continued 
raking away with poker and tongs, while 
the canary bird, encouraged by the noise, kept 
up a loud and shrill accompaniment. This 

B 2 
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again excited the fury of the kdy on the sofa^ 
she called in a loud voice to Mrs. Stubbs^ — 
'^ For heavens' sake take the bird away/' 

The maid; whose temper was unfortunately 
as violent as that of her mistress^ answered in 
tones as elevated and if possible more shrill, 
that it was impossible to do two things at once, 
and indeed as she could never give satisfaction, 
she had much better leave the situation. The lady 
then retorted with more ang^ than before, and 
Mrs. Stubbs was worked up into such a pitch of 
fury, that had she not vented her rage in making 
a violent noise with poker and tongs against the 
bars of the grate, she might perhaps have done 
more mischief. The noise was now stunning ; 
the two female voices were raised to the highest 
pitch, and almost over -powered the canary 
bird's utmost efforts to make itself heard. 

The fire was all raked out, but its flame 
seemed only transferred to Mrs. Stubbs' fat 
cheeks, as she turned round her stout figure to 
confront the lady ; but in so doing her projec- 
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ting bustle came in contact with a beautiful 
little pietra dura table^ on which was placed a 
magnificent vase of old Dresden china. Down 
came the whole thing with a tremendous crash^ 
and the ladjr^s favourite vase^ was dashed to 
pieces. She sprung up from the so& with such 
an expression of fury in her eyes, that had not 
the door opened and a third person appeared at 
this critical juncture^ something fatal might 
have ensued. 

In an instant all was silent^ Mrs. Stubbs 
quietly put down^ in their places, the formidable 
fire irons which she had before raised to a 
menacing height, and the lady resumed her 
station on the sofa. This miracle (for such 
I think it may be termed, to quell so suddenly 
the fury of two angry women) was performed 
without a word being 'uttered by the person 
who had entered, and who moreover was one 
of their own sex. A girl about sixteen, whose 
high, open forehead and soft blue eyes, were 
more expressive of quiet good sense, than of 
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those higher qualities which usually exercise 
most influence over others; and her slight 
figure and delicately formed features were more 
fiiscinating than commanding. 

'With a look of pity and commiseration she 
gazed alternately on the lady and the fragments 
g£ broken china, then^ as if she were trying to 
find excuses in the destruction of so beautiful 
a vase for the angry words her fiiend had 
uttered^ she approached the bo&, sat down 
on a low foot-stool and said in a voice of pecu- 
liar sweetness. 

« It was certainly very provoking ; but dear 
Lady Horatia^ you will make yourself worse by 
being so excited ; come, try to compose your- 
self, and look here/' she continued, pointing 
to a newspaper which she had brought in her 
hand, *' here is something which will chase away 
all your nervous fears, from last night's storm, 
and serve as an additional inducement to try 
and get well as soon as possible. Look, Mr. 
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AUanston has actually received a high appoint- 
ment in the ministry/' 

^^Then there will be another election, and 
that will be worse than any thing which could 
happen,'' said Lady Horatia, as her eye glanced 
languidly over the newspaper, which seemed to 
excite just sufficient interest to banish the 
broken vase, the heat, and other annoyances 
from her mind, but not to call forth any plea- 
surable sensation. 

^ I thought you would have been so glad,'' 
exclaimed the young girl, with a disappointed 
air. 

^^My dear Adeline,'' moaned the other, 
laying down the paper and smelling her salts, 
<< you are not aw^ure of all my trials, or how 
completely Allanston's cruel, infamous, conduct 
has destroyed all the love, all the interest I 
once felt for him. " 

<< I know it, dear Lady Horatia, and I always 
feel for you from the bottom of my heart, yet, 
I should have thought his success in a career 
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80 honourable, and the admiration which his 
extraordinary talents excite, would in some 

measure/' — 

"Nay do not I beseech you, try to defend 
him, pray do not, you are the only person in 
the world who has ever felt for, or ever under- 
stood me : do not now add to my sorrows by 
advocating his cause/' 

" Yet he is the husband of your choice. I 
remember hearing that j^ou married him against 
your father's wishes, that you preferred him 
to any of the rich and noble suitors who 
sought to win favour in your eyes, though even 
then, he was known to be the most fickle as 
well as the most fastidious man in London." 

Lady Horatia said nothing nor did she ap- 
pear to listen to the words, but her sharp, care- 
worn features and small piercing eyes and thin 
lips, hitherto expressive of angry ill-humour, 
gradually softened into something like a smile, 
as she gazed long and earnestly on the beau- 
tifiil girl. 
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^ I know not how it is, dear Adeline," said 
Lady Horatia, as with her thin fingers, she 
stroked the gkssy black curls of her friend, and 
imprinted a kiss on her broad forehead^ ^'but 
I never feel annoyed when you say things, 
which from other lips would drive me dis- 
tracted/' 

^^ It is because I am not afraid of you,'' said 
Adeline : yet there was an extreme gentleness 
almost approaching to timidity in her air, and 
the retiring glances of her large eyes, and the 
ever-varying colour of her transparent cheek, 
were so expressive of an extremely sensitive 
mind, that one would have thought a hard 
word or ungracious look would make her trem- 
ble. This perhaps might have been the case had 
she ever received such, but though the proud 
and haughty Lady Horatia was usually capri- 
cious and iUnatured to most persons, there was 
something in Adeline's appearance which was 
sure to check the angry words as they mounted 
to her lips, and subdue the rebellious spirit 

B 5 
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within. She could not avoid feelings that a 
base^ or ungenerous thought was totaUy at 
variance with the purity and heavenly sweet- 
ness which beamed in the lovely girl's coun- 
tenance and shone in every movement of her 
graceftd form. 

It was impossible to gaze on that face with- 
out experiencing a wish to subdue feelings 
which did not harmonise with the angeUc good- 
ness depicted there^ or hear the joyous tones of 
her melodious voice without catching some por- 
tion of the peace and innocence which breathed 
in every word. She was one of those rare and 
lovely works of the Divine Creator, which some- 
times appear in this world, a nature so replete 
with a spirit of innate bliss and love^ 

" That beautiful and beauty making power," 

that her presence diffused, as it were, an atmos- 
phere of joy and peace on all around. 

There was a long silence, during which time 
Lady Horatia's eyes were fixed on Adeline till 
the fast falling tears bedimmed her sight. 
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'* How ungrateftd and perverse you must 
think me dearest girl," she at last said, ''for 
not feeling pleased at my husband's success, 
but if you knew all, if you could but know the 
artful manner in which he obtained my afifec- 
tions, you would not be surprised at my indif- 
ference towaids him. Two years ago I adored 
him with all the passionate feeling of a first 
and only love, t would not believe that it was 
my fortune alone which actually forced those 
expressions of devotion and tenderness from 
his peijured lips. I blindly thought he was 
admiring my eyes, when it was only the splen- 
did jewels on my brow which riveted his gazei^' 

"Yet he was not poor," interrupted Adeline, 
''and I have heard that he must necessarily 
succeed to the earldom and immense estates 
of his unde Lord AUanston ; surely your for- 
tune, great as it is, could not have attracted the 
cupidity of one, so circumstanced* But my 
dear Lady Horatia, I must leave you, I am 
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afiraid mamma will come and fetch me this very 
day and when I am gone/' — 

'^ Tou must not go/' exclaimed Lady Horatia, 
throwing her arms round Adeline's neck^ '^ it 
would be cruel to leave me now that Frederic 
will really be detained in London. I do not 
believe he has beentiiere for some time, though 
he dated. his letters from Downing Street, or I 
should certainly have heard, after the express 
i dispatched for him the other day when I 
thought I was dying. No," she continued, 
while her eyes flashed with fiiry, and her hard 
features became suddenly distorted. ^' No, he 
has again deceived me, he pretends to be totally 
engrossed with politics when he is only absorbed 
in the pursuit of some new love.'* 

H^re the poor lady's jealous feelings quite 
overcame her, the soothing tears which the 
sight of her lovely friend had caused, ceased 
to flow, and convulsed, hysterical sobs so 
fearfully agitated her emaciated frame, that 
Adeline's pity was deeply excited, and she 
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endeavoured by endearing words and caresses 
to sooth her sufierings. Lady Horatia's par* 
oxysm of grief, was however not easily subdued, 
and she more than once bitterly reproached the 
gentle girl, for threatening to desert her, and 
for leaving her to die alone. At this moment 
a carriage was heard, and Adeline ran to the 
window in hopes that she might see Mr. Allan- 
ston arrive. But it was her mother, from whom 
she had that morning received a note to say 
that she could not allow her any longer to re- 
main away from home. The poor girPs heart 
sank at the sight of that stately coach and four, 
for she well knew it was useless to dispute her 
mother's will. With tearful eyes she returned 
to Lady Horatia's sofa, and conjured her to 
compose herself, promising, if possible, to drive 
over in a few days and see her again. 

Lady Horatia, whose violent temper was al- 
ways excited by the slightest contradiction, 
continued to complain most bitterly; she 
scarcely heeded what Adeline said, but pee- 
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vishly exclaimed that if she would go she had 
better do so at once^ and send Stubbs to her. 
Adeline's nature was too kind to feel afironted 
at any of the bitter words which her fiiend ut- 
tered, she endeavoured to imprint a kiss on her 
forehead^ though Lady Horatia impetuously 
turned aside and pushed away the arms which 
Adeline eictended to embrace her. Stubbs who 
seemed to have wonderfully recovered her 
temper, entered the room at that moment; an 
expression of malicious joy on her unpre- 
possessing countenance, shone through the 
affected air of pity and sympathising commi- 
seration with which she approached her lady 
and held the eau-de-cologne to her nose. 

It was so cruel in any one to agitate her 
ladyship, she said; then, with a condescending 
smile, turning to Adeline, she informed her that 
Mrs. Rowland and her sisters were waiting in 
the drawing room, and that she was extremely 
concerned to hear they were come to take her 
away. 
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Adeline cast a .long^ sorrowful glance on 
Lady Horatia, and then withdrew. The invalid 
started up as she heaid the door close^ and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Stubbs in a whining tone of voice endea- 
voured to sooth her sufferings^ and declared she 
was as much grieved as her ladyship at that 
darling Miss Adeline Rowland's departure; but 
when she heard the carriage drive off she could 
scarcely repress an exclamation of joy^ and was 
obliged to bury her face in her hands, to con- 
ceal the pleasure she felt at the departure of a 
person who exercised so powerful an influence 
over the mind of her mistress. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



lo son si stanco sotto il fascio antico, 
Delle mie coipe e dell' usanxa ria. 

Pbtrabca. 

Aftbb Adeline's departure^ Stubbs adroitly 
contrived to withdraw Lady Horatia's thoughts 
from the lovely girl^ and the conversation turned 
upon Allanston. She chimed in with all the 
abuse which his wife lavished on him, and fur- 
nished fresh food for the lady's jealousy, by 
a detail of what she had just heard about his 
long residence in the cottage of a farmer on the 

coast of shire. Lady Horatia's mind 

was naturally of a gloomy turn, and education, 
or rather want of education, had tended to 
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weaken her judgment and strengthen her pas- 
sions. She was the only child of the late Elarl 
of Normanville^ and sole heiress of his great 
possessions. 

The two seasons she had passed in London 
previous to her marriage^ had tended much to 
destroy whatever good feelings might still have 
lurked within her bosom. Her face was far 
from plain^ and her tall figure^ though too thin, 
was not devoid of grace. To these advantages 
were added thirty thousand a year, and Lady 
Horatia Norman was soon pronounced, by all 
who had any discrimination, to be a beauty and 
a wit. She was so much sought after and 
courted, that it was not surprising she should 
soon have felt convinced of the truth of what 
every one affirmed her to be. Many were the 
suitors for her hand, but she repulsed them 
with haughty disdain ; Frederic Allanston was 
almost the only man in London who seemed 
strangely indifferent to her charms^ and unfor- 
tunately he was the only one who excited her 
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affection. Unaccustomed to conceal any of 
her feelings,, she soon allowed the handsome 
young man to discover the conquest he had un- 
consciously made ; still he was for some time 
undazzled either by her love or her fortune. 
Things were in this state when one night in an 
evil hour, Allanston lost at play fifty thousand 
pounds. It was the first time he had ever 
gambled, for his mind was naturally of too ex- 
alted a character to find pleasure in that kind 
of excitement. The estates he inherited firom 
his father were strictly entailed, and he had not 
ready money sufficient to pay the debt. He 
knew that lus uncle, Lord Allanston^ woidd 
have readily advanced the money without in- 
quiring for what purpose it was required ; his 
admiration of Allanston almost amounted to 
idolatry, and he coidd see no defect in the 
character of one, who, besides being the sole 
heir to his ancient titles and estates, was de- 
cidedly the most clever and promising man of 
the day. This was precisely the reason which 
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prevented Allanston from applying to him* 
He could not endure the idea of imposing a 
fidse fitory^ on the kind old man^ or of forfeiting 
his good opinion by stating the truth. If he 
could have persuaded himself that his uncle 
would have felt angry he would not have hesi- 
tated to confess the state of the case ; but he 
was convinced it would be the cause of deep 
sorrow more than of anger to his dear uncle. 
He therefore determined to make any sacrifice^ 
rather than inflict pain on the only person in 
the world who excited feelings of affection in 
his heart. 

One of those fiitally officious firiends who are 
ever ready to entice a young man into the paths 
of guilty persuaded him again to try his luck 
at the gaming table. He played, lost^ and in 
despair doubled the stake^ which was lost again. 
The cold, sober light of day witnessed his 
agonies of remorse and self reproach. As he 
returned home, the same fatal friend whispered 
in his ear, that if he would but marry a pretty 
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girl who was actually dying of love for hiniy all 
the debts would be paid. AUanston at first 
scornfully rejected the idea of selling himself 
as he called it^ but he soon began to see the 
expediency of the measure. His beloved uncle 
too, had often spoken in terms of admiration 
of Lady Horatia Norman, and wondered at his 
insensibility to her charms. AUanston had 
been often engaged in many flirtations, and 
sometimes fimcied himself in love^ but he had 
never yet seen a woman sufficiently perfect to 
reconcile him to the loss of his liberty. 

One reason of this reluctance may have been 
that he saw women under a disadvantageous 
aspect. Like most attractive young men in 
London, he was assailed not only by all the 
mothers of marriageable daughters, but what is 
£ar more dangerous, by some of the most cap* 
tivating married ladies in fashionable life, who 
vied with each other in lavishing on him all 
their arts of ftsdnation. These are always fiur 
more dangerous, because the object which ex* 
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cites them is apt to imagine their advances must 
spring from a less calculating motive, than that 
which actuates unmarried girls or their anxious 
mothers. But this is seldom the case ; vanity 
and the triumph of gaining the affections of 
any leading man excite quite as much interest 
in the breast of some women as a desire to be 
established in the world does in that of a young 
giri. 

Whenever Allanston moved, a phalanx of 
beauty and wit hovered around. When he 
spoke in the House of Commons, dazzling eyes 
were directed towards him and slender throats 
projected from the pigeon-holes of the ventilator, 
while occasionally an earring, or a glove would 
fall at his feet, to remind him when the debate 
was over where he would find smiles and wel- 
come. Many of these persons were delightful, 
but their advances did not serve to impress 
his mind with exalted ideas of female virtue. 

The result of all this had been a determina- 
tion never to marry. But now, when by the 
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advice of his firiend^ he considered the many 
advantages of a union with Lady Horatia^he saw 
fewer objections to her than to most other girls. 
True^ he could never love her, but perhaps that 
was fortunate^ he thought, as he should then not 
be disappointed if she proved either faithless 
or disagreeable, and as she had evidently fallen 
in love with him, it would be her own fault if 
afterwards he should not prove quite as perfect 
as she expected. 

Some days however, passed before he could 
prevail on himself to propose. His feelings 
were naturally good, and though spoilt by the 
extreme admiration which his genius and hand- 
some face excited, yet enough of lofty and 
independent feeling remained, to make him 
abhor himself for the step he was about to take. 
Still, evil prevailed ; he proposed, was accepted, 
and a month afterwards Allanston was a married 
man. But firom this moment he had lost a 
great portion of that self-esteem which con- 
stitutes man's greatest happiness, particularly 
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to one whose belief in a future state did not 
rest on any firm foundation. 

Allanston despised himself^ and sought eveijr 
means to fly from that self which he could no 
longer esteem. The enchantment of hope, the 
dream of happiness was gone for ever; he no 
longer belieyed in the existence of those ex* 
alted and virtuous feelings which he ceased to 
experience in his own mind. The chilling 
breath of self abhorrence checked in some 
measure the energy of his powerful mind. 
His genius was of that bright but sensitive 
nature which influenced by circumstances, 
forms either the supreme happiness or woe of 
its possessor. Had his deep affections in early 
life been excited by a worthy object, he might 
have proved a blessing to his friends and 
country. 

Allanston soon discovered that he had been 
deceived in Lady Horatia's character, and was 

disappointed even here, where he certainly had 
not expected much good. Her jealousy from 
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even the very first day of their marriage, was 
most annoying ; she persisted in unjustly sus- 
pecting him guilty of flirting with others ; soon, 
her persecutions,, the tiresome manner in which 
she watched his every movement, and her vio- 
lent paroxysms of rage whenever she fancied 
there was the slightest ground for alarm, com- 
pletely disgusted him, and drove him to seek 
for that amusement elsewhere which it was 
impossible to enjoy at home. 

How often does the excessive apprehension 
of a misfortune actually cause its occurrence ; 
poor Lady Horatia's constant and unfounded 
suspicions of her husband were certainly the 
means of producing what she most dreaded ; 
and he resumed the same kind of life which he 
led before the marriage. 

Allanston was considered the happiest^ the 
gayest man in London, when perhaps the most 
miserable. Not one of all the beauties who 
smiled on him succeeded in awakening those 
deep affections, which he felt still lurked within 
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his bosom. He longed to find one mind that 
could sympathise with those strange and beauti- 
ful sensations and ideas which still haunted his 
hours of guilty dissipation^ like sweet moni- 
tors^ to remind him that he was destined for 
better things. 

His acquaintance with Margaret Bevis has 
been already related; but it would be impos- 
sible to describe the effect which she produced 
on his mind. It was as though he now for the 
first time awakened into being, as if he had 
never lived before. A new world of endless 
enjoyment beamed upon his path, and illumined 
his hitherto dark and lonely mind ; the appa- 
rition of Margaret was in fact just at that 
moment calculated to produce the most de- 
cided impression, in such a man as Allanston ; 
he found in a romantic and remote dell, a being 
replete with all that could charm and captivate 
the most fastidious taste, whose genius, whose 
inexpressible grace and refinement, could spring 
alone from the exalted mind within. He was 

VOL. I. F 
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at first suspicious, he thought it utterly im- 
possible that she could never have seen any 
thing but the rustic &ces of the surrounding 
peasantry, or heard any sounds but their vulgar 
accents; there was a grace in all her move- 
ments, all her expressions, which he had never 
seen to such a degree in any of the high bom 
girls of London, Paris, or Rome, who had been 
educated in the very atmosphere, as it were, of 
poetry and grace. The innocence and purity 
too which shone so plainly on her beautiful 
features, and illumined with a glorious and hea- 
venly light her every thought, was of a far more 
exalted and decided character than he had ever 
before witnessed. He felt that she was the per- 
fect being of whom he had often dreamed, whom 
he fancied was destined to redeem, to exalt, 
his fallen nature, and call into being those 
powerful qualities which slumbered within his 
breast. Yet how could he obtain possession of 
that lovely creature's affections without sullying 
her angelic purity ? The question was most per- 
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plexing. He loved too intensely, for a time, to 
breathe a word which could dispel the con- 
fidence she reposed in him; he felt it was 
impossible to betray her confiding tenderness ; 
he could not bear to lower himself ir&oi that 
exalted height where her enthusiastic imagi- 
nation had placed him. But passion, the baser 
feelings, at last prevailed, and on the Devil's 
Hood he declared his love. Her pride, her in- 
jured modesty, only served to inflame his affec- 
tion, and he thought of a scheme by which he 
could preserve her virtue, yet obtain a return of 
his love. He was summoned away suddenly 
the following morning by the intelligence that 
he had been appointed to an office in the mi- 
nistry ; and ambition, now ardently excited, to 
obtain a higher post, for a time engrossed his 
thoughts, but love was still powerful as ever, 
and as soon as it was possible to leave London, 
he hurried off again to Farleigh Glen without 
even passing a day at Norman Court, though he 
had received repeated letters from his wife, in 

F 2 
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which she declared that she was dying. This 
had so often been the case, that it now failed to 
produce any effect on his mind. He wrote how- 
ever a very kind letter on his departure from 
London, saying he should positively be at home 
in a week. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Was soil ich denn bedenken ? 
Bedenkt der Strom sich, der diixch Felsenklippen 
Zum Abgrund schmettert, wenn der mlde Sturz 
Der Wellen ihn allmachtig wiederzieht ?— — 
Bedenkt die Flamme slcli, die ihren Giirtel 
Lautprasselnd um des Forstes Marken schlagt 
Dass, je gewaltigex sie aufgelodert, 
Sie um so schneller ihre Kraft yerzehrt ? 

KoRMER. 

It was three months after his hurried depar- 
ture^ that Allanston arrived at the nearest 
village to Farleigh Glen^ on a beautiful evening 
in September. Leaving his trusty valet^ Fran- 
ceschi^ and horses there^ he sauntered slowly 
along the path towards the farm house. The 
warm tints of autumn had cast their mellowed 
hue over the trees^ and the beams of the depart- 
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ing sun, shone here and there upon the grey walls 
of the venerable structure^ and on the bams and 
pigeon house in the farm yard. All breathed re- 
pose; not a leaf stirred, and no sound was heard 
but the gentle plashing of the clear stream, 
murmuring over the rocks and pebbles in its 
glittering course down to the tranquil sea. 

Allanston paused at the garden gate ; he felt 
how discordant were the tumultuous passions 
which raged in his bosom, with that placid and 
beautiful scen^ ; be dreaded to see the old far- 
mer's countenance, that face where benevolence 
and confiding love towards his fellow creatures 
was the ruling expression. How could he look 
upon that father, against whose peace of mind 
he was meditating destruction ? He now for 
the first time thought af that father's agony 
and despair at losing the beloved of his hearty 
the joy and pride of his life, till a tear started 
to Allanston's eye at thepicture which his vivid 
imagination drew, and almost obliterated the 
dream .which had so long reigned there. 
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There was something peculiarly venerable in the 
aspect of the farm house^ and he felt that this 
scene and even the old yew trees^ with the date 
1610; would for ever haunt his mind^ and re- 
proach him for having destroyed the peace of 
that family which had Uved there so many ages 
in joy and innocence. This simple indication 
of a poor yet ancient race was more touching 
than the most splendid abodes of the rich and 
high bom, and he felt that the wrong he medi- 
tated against this unsuspecting farmer would be 
a crime of deeper die than if directed against 
one of the noblest daughters of the land. 
Here no barrier opposed him, there were no 
walls to scale, no menials to bribe, nothing 
separated him from the peaceful dwelling, but 
an old maple hedge ; no living creature would 
start at his approach, but the lazy peacock 
which stood on the ancient sun-dial spreading 
his resplendent wings to catch the last Ungering 
sun-beam. 

The longer Allanston viewed that lovely 
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scene^ the more was he influenced by the 
feelings of repose and innocence which breath- 
ed around ; he sat down on a rock which pro- 
jected over the clear waterfall, and for the 
very first time in his Ufe, the idea of a world to 
come beamed on his mind. His thoughts were 
diverted into this new channel as he gazed on the 
distant church steeple and on the white tomb 
stones which appeared tohim^in the waning Ught, 
like the spirit of Margaret's forefathers. The 
idea that her lovely form must one day be, like 
theirs, mouldering in the dust, filled him with 
horror, and he felt almost tempted to believe 
there must be such a place as heaven, if it were 
only created as the abode of her pure spirit. 

He thought it was impossible a thing so 
spiritual, a being so lovely, should die for ever. 
And himself, where, oh where would be his 
own soul? he felt convinced he could never 
meet her in those regions of bliss. But can this 
indeed be so ? can there be an hereafter ? was 
the earnest inquiry of his sceptical mind; that 
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mind which had so often scorned religion^ and 
laughed at Christianity. His thoughts soon 
became too painfully perplexing for endurance ; 
he felt he was utterly wrong and sinful, and 
that the very sentiment which he had hoped 
would redeem his nature was guilty, far 
more guilty than any error he had hitherto 
committed. 

He started up half resolving to abandon his 
design, when a strain of lovely music broke 
upon his ear. It was Margaret^s voice singing 
one of those wild melodies which deep feeling 
inspired, and taste and genius combined to 
render more beautiful than any sounds which 
had ever met Allanston's ear. But there 
breathed not in those tones the same spirit of 
joy and peace which the objects aroimd inspired ; 
there was something in those passionate strains 
which told him that her heart was his, that the 
tranquil life which her forefathers had led would 
never satisfy her exalted soul. She had given 
her affections to one of another sphere, and the 
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calm and placid fulfilment of domestic duties 
would never afford her happiness again. It 
was with mingled joy and regret that he listened 
to her wild lay and to the words which but too 
plainly manifested her feelings ; he felt that her 
fate and his were decided by those tones^ and 
it would be useless to strive against destiny. 
The die was cast, the passion which agitated 
that pure breast was awakened by him, and 
it would be almost cruel to leave her to pine 
away her existence in useless sorrow. 

The shades of evening were falling fast, and 
a light appeared through the casement of the 
room where Margaret was singing. Allanston 
gently opened the garden gate, and traversed the 
path which conducted, between banks of odorous 
shrubs and flowers, to the house ; she was now 
singing a strain so melancholy, that it seemed 
almost as if she had a presentiment, that the 
crisis of her fate was approaching, as if she felt 
that her evil genius was at hand. Allanston took 
from his bosom his tablets, and hastily wrote a 
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few lines in pencil, and then approached the 
window. The casement was open, and Margaret 
sat near, but her head was turned towards the 
farther end of the room, where her father dozed 
in his old carved chair. On a table near it was 
placed a lamp, which shone brightly on the old 
man's handsome and placid countenance^ and 
fell upon the family Bible, out of which he had 
been reading. There was something peculiarly 
touching in the appearance of his broad fore- 
head, arched eye-brows, and long silvery hair 
which hung over his brown dress ; and his vene- 
rable figure with the graceM form of Margaret, 
and the whole picturesque interior of that an- 
tique room, would have furnished abeautiful sub- 
ject for the pencil of a Rembrandt or Teniers. 
Viewed from where Allanston stood, Margaret's 
features were not illumined, but the bright light 
firom the lamp behind her head, formed a sort 
of halo which clearly defined her lovely profile, 
the inspired expression of her parted lips, 
and the tears which glistened on her long eye- 
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lashes. Allanston felt that those tears had 
flowed for him ; was it possible to resist such a 
sights such sounds as breathed from her beau- 
tiful lips ? No^ and yet even as he gazed on her, 
he could not avoid seeing the figure of her, 
aged father, which looked like the slumbering 
spirit of some guardian angel hovering near 
the loved one, to avert the threatened danger ! 

Allanston would not interrupt that beautiful 
and melancholy strain. Soon, however the song 
ended, but Margaret remained in the same atti- 
tude, apparently buried in thought^ still holding 
the guitar, her fingers resting on the strings, as 
if waiting for the spirit of love and melody 
which so lately had inspired their movements* 
Allanston plucked a bunch of jasmine, in which 
he placed the note he had written, and gently 
threw it towards her. 

A chord of the slumbering guitar was struck, 
though not by Margaret^s hand. She started at 
the sounds and perceived the flowers and a paper 
lying on the strings of her instrument. In an 
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instant her eye flew over the beloved writing, 
and without a moment^s reflection the guitar 
was thrown down and Margaret left the house. 

The old man was awakened by the fall of the 
guitar, and he called to her to sing that song 
again ; but there was no answer : rubbing his 
eyes he gazed round the deserted room, and 
saw the instrument on the floor. It wtuB broken. 
" How strange,'* thought he, " surely I heard 
her playing an instant since. Margaret dearest 
child,*' he called in a loud voice, but she an- 
swered not. He looked at the old clock which 
stood ticking in the corner ; it was scarcely nine, 
and he knew she could not have gone to bed. 
Yet he went and searched in her room; — 
without knowing why, he felt anxious and 
fearful, for he thought it very strange that she 
should have left the guitar,of which she was so 
passionately fond, broken on the floor. 

Old Bevis looked in vain all over the house, 
and called to his darling girl repeatedly in the 
garden. It was a beautiful moonlight night. 
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and he wondered why he should feel so anxious 
about her^ for she often wandered alone along 
the sea shore at a much later hour, and as she 
had solemnly promised never again to visit the 
Devil's cliff, without him, no misfortune could 
possibly befal her on such a cahn and lovely 
night. Thus he endeavoured to stifle the ap- 
prehensions he could not help feeling, and 
returned to the old oak chair, resolving to read 
one more chapter in the Bible, and then retire 
to rest* 

The time-worn volume was open at the 
book of Job, and the old man's eyes fell upon 
these words, " He hath destroyed me on every 
side, and I am gone : and mine hope hath he 
removed like a tree." 

Bevis read no farther, for a new and painful 
train of thought was awakened by these words. 
The various trials, which the death of his be- 
loved wife and a numerous family had caused 
through the course of a long life, arose to his 
mind with painful distinctness, and he could 
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not repress a sort of longing desire to know if 
his probations and severe sufferings in this 
world were ended^ or whether it would seem 
fit to the Almighty still farther to try his faith. 
He began to consider what would be the great- 
est woe God could still inflict. The death of 
his remaining child? He tried to contemplate 
her dear form deprived of life^ till his tears 
flowed^ but he felt he could say, as he had said 
so often before, *^Thy will be done/' and calmly 
see that lovely creature laid in the tomb of her 
ancestors. But still the thought was most sad ; 
and clasping his hands, he earnestly prayed 
that God would avert this evil from his head. 

Yet even before the prayer was ended, an- 
other and a far more agonizing thought darted 
through his brain, which arrested the falling tears, 
and, caused his hitherto placid brow to writhe 
with anguish. Surely, he exclaimed, this must 
be the horrible suggestion of an evil spirit, that 
pure, that darling child could never sin ; and he 
laboured to banish the strange and agonizing 
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thought, which for the first time in his life sug- 
gested itself to his imagination, and like a fear- 
ful spectre seemed to scare away his faith and 
confidence in the goodness of Ood. He felt 
that trial would be beyond endurance. But 
why should such an idea have occurred, and 
what had that dear child done to cause the 
fearful apprehension that she should ever fall 
from her state of innocence and purity? He 
thought on all the different points of her cha- 
racter, but his affectionate partiality could not 
find one single fault, till self-reproach for the 
unjust suspicion, which for a moment had 
crossed his mind, moved him to tears. No, he 
confidently thought, that suffering a gracious 
Providence would never inflict! and the old 
man's ideas then wandered towards his nephew, 
her future husband. 

Edward was to arrive on the following day, 
and Bevis intended this very evening, when his 
daughter returned home, to speak to her on a 
subject so near his heart, but on which, from a 
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strange undefinable sort of feeling, he had 
hitherto been silent. '' She certainly has al- 
ways loved her cousin/' he thought, yet when 
he more and more considered her conduct of 
late, and rememberered that she now never 
mentioned Edward's name, he began to fear that 
the dearest wish of his heart might never 
be fulfilled. 

A strain of melancholy was' again excited by 
this idea. There was certainly something of 
late in Margaret which he could not understand, 
and as he recalled various incidents which had 
occurred during the last three weeks, he felt 
perplexed and annoyed at things so trifling in 
themselves, as to have passed almost unobserved 
at the time of their occurrence. He began to 
fancy that she was less religious than formerly, 
and he remembered having last Simday seen her 
during church time hold the Prayer Book up side 
down ; and the peculiar, and wild expression 
of her eyes at that moment now occurred most 
painfully to his mind. ^^ Oh that she may never 
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foi^t her Maker/' he inwardly ejaculated, 
'^ that she may never prove unworthy." But 
this thought was too dreadful ; and in order to 
banish the strange fear which seemed to haunt 
his mind and depress his spirits, he again tried 
to read. 

The aspect of every thing around^ seemed 
mournful as on the evening before his dear wife 
was buried. Bevis was strongly reminded of the 
sad vigil he had then kept, when her body lay 
on the very table which was before him and on 
which his Bible was now placed. 

It was just seventeen years ago. The same 
pale moonbeam shone through the casement 
and jasmine branches on the floor, portraying 
with its cold blue light, two gothic arches there. 
It must have assumed that shape a thousand 
times since, but Bevis had never observed it, 
or heard so distinctly the screech owls, hooting 
from the ruined tower near the church-yard. 
The clock struck twelve, and the tones smote 
now upon his ear painfully, as on that sad night 
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whea they had reminded him that before 
another evening, the remains of an adored wife 
would be for ever removed from his sight. The 
old man leant over the book and covered his 
face, as if to shut out all the sights and sounds 
which awakened such painful recollections* 
Soon he felt a gentle touch on his shoulder and 
a well known voice met his ear. 

It was Margaret's ; it was his darling child 
who threw her arms round his neck and wept 
upon his bosom. '^ Dearest, dearest child, I was 
alarmed lest some evil had befallen thee,'' ex- 
claimed the old man after the first burst of joy 
was over. He stroked back the long dishe- 
velled tresses of hair, and gazed anxiously in 
her tsice. It was deadly pale, and there was a 
fearful wildness in her eye. But as he looked, 
it was as if that gaze called back the blood to her 
cheeks, and a deep crimson hue overspread 
them ; her eyes lost that wild and fearful stare 
and sank to the ground. 

'^ What ails thee my darling," he said, kissing 
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away the tears which started from beneath her 
silken lashes. 

^^ Nothing, dearest father, I am quite, quite 
happy f ^ and she looked up in his face with a 
smile of joy, which like a ray of heavenly peace 
dispelled the vague and dark apprehensions 
from his mind. It was impossible, thought he, 
that aught of evil could lurk within a form so 
lovely, where innocence and purity were stamped 
on every feature. As she stood with upturned 
eyes gazing earnestly on him, he fancied he 
could trace in her proud attitude, and the pecu* 
liarly lofty expression of her whole countenance, 
that she had divined the thoughts which during 
the whole of that evening had caused him so 
much sorrow. It was quite possible, for ^one 
of his most secret thoughts ever escaped her 
quick observation. She did not speak, but there 
was that in her air which said plainer than 
words, ^^ Fear not for me, I shall never do any 
thing unworthy of such a father,*' and the old 
man went to bed satisfied and happy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



For is it not idolatry to tow 

Heart, soul, and strength, and passion thus to one ? 

Before no other shrine thy knee to bow ? 

To see no other shape beneath the sun ? 

And in thy heart's lone temple to endow 

Her with those secret prayers which should haye won 

Forgiveness for thyself? — Ah me ! such love, 

Tho* bright on earth, has yet no home above ! 

Graham. 

The next morning Edward Bevis arrived ; his 
altered appearance caused great pain to both 
father and daughter; his cheeks were pale and 
hollow, and his formerly laughing blue eyes 
were now lustreless and dull. He seemed much 
surprised at finding Mr. Allanston gone. When 
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he learnt that they had neither seen nor heard 
any thing of that gentleman since the day he 
had himself left Farleigh, Edward's joy was 
unbounded, and his ingenuous countenance, 
on which his thoughts were always reflected 
as clearly as the blue sky on a tranquil stream, 
beamed with delight. Margaret's manner towards 
him too was more than usually affectionate, 
and old Bevis confidently hoped that soon, 
perhaps that very day, the young people would 
crave a father's blessing on their future union. 
Full of delightful anticipations, he went out 
to superintend the labourers in his corn fields. 

It was the last day of harvest, and never had 
the crops been finer, the ricks so large, or the 
barns so full, notwithstanding the destruction 
of a fine field of barley by the storm, which we 
have already mentioned, and which occasioned 
old Joseph so much sorrow. The price too of 
grain that year was high, and Bevis calculated 
that, after having paid his labourers and dis- 
charged all other expenses, he should have a 
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large sum to add to the marriage portion^ al- 
ready accumulated for his darling child. 

Bevis returned home to his early dinner in 
high spirits, and found Edward still looking 
very happy, but Margaret seemed rather agi- 
tated. ** All right," thought the old man ; and 
when the meal was ended, not wishing longer to 
disturb their tete a tSte, he hurried off, having 
business in the nearest town relative to the late 
robbery. But Margaret ran after him and im- 
printed a long fervent kiss oh his cheek, then 
darted back to the house before he had time to 
ask a single question. His face was bedewed 
with the tears which had fallen from her eyes, 
yet he did not return to inquire the cause, for 
he felt sure he should hear all about it in the 
evening. 

When Margaret returned to the old parlour 
she found Edward trying to mend her guitar. 
On seeing her he started, and approached her 
with an air of mingled anxiety, timidity and 
affection, and taking her hand he was about to 
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say something, when she gently withdrew it, 
and implored him not to detain her, as there 
was to be '^harvest home^' in the evenings 
and she had a thousand things to arrange. 

" But, dearest Margaret, will you promise to 
listen to me for one moment afterwards ; the 
fate of my life ^^ 

" I will, I will, dear Edward,*' she exclaimed, 
and playfully disengaging herself from him, she 
hurried out of the room. The smile which 
had beamed on her countenance when she spoke 
to him, vanished as she closed the door, and 
when she reached her own room, she threw her- 
self on her knees and burst into tears. Her 
lips moved, but it seemed as if she could not 
pray, so intensely was her attention engaged 
by every object, in that room* Yet her hands 
were clasped, and she continued to kneel beside 
her bed, while she gazed mournfully on every 
surrounding object. 

A miniature of her father, which she had 
lately painted, hung on one side of the bed, and 
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near it^ was an unfinished portrait of Edward. 
As if forgetting why she knelt there, Margaret 
started up, and unfastening her father's picture 
covered it with kisses and tears, and placed it 
within her bosom. She then gazed long and 
earnestly at her cousin's, and seemed in doubt 
whether or not she would remove it from the 
wall ; twice her hand was raised, but she shook 
her head and turned away, while the words 
"poor dear Edward^' escaped from her lips. 
Soon afterwards Margaret looked out of the 
window to see, from the shadows cast by the 
projecting stonework which surrounded it, what 
the hour was. It was late, the sun's ray had 
departed from the casement. She snatched her 
bonnet out of the old carved chest, which served 
as her sole wardrobe, and was exactly similar to 
those which performed the same office for the fair 
dames of Queen Elizabeth's court, and hastily 
tying it on,she darted down stairs, left the house 
by the back door, and soon reached the orchard^ 
which sloped up the hill side. Here she paused 
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for an instant^ and turned to look on the old 
farm house, her own happy home, but the fast 
flowing tears soon veiled that beloved object 
from her sight, and she resumed her walk 
through a thick wood of beeches, towards the 
church. She had not proceeded tar before 
another step was heard rustling among the 
fallen leaves ; Margaret trembled so violently 
that she was obliged to stop and lean against a 
tree. The footsteps approached nearer, the 
boughs of a thick hazel moved close by her 
side, and in another instant she was cksped in 
Allanston^s arms. 

*' Oh, Frederick," said she, " the secrecy you 
enjoined has cost me many a pang. I fear I 
am acting wrong in thus deceiving my father. 
Indeed I think it almost cruel of you," she 
continued, disengaging herself from his em- 
brace, '^ not to permit my dearest father to be 
present at the ceremony.*' 

*^ Forgive me dearest, best beloved, but you 
will see it was impossible/' exclaimed AllanstoU) 
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throwing himself on his knees. '^ But we are 
wasting precious moments ; come I intreot you. 
All is prepared j and here is the license ;'^ and 
he shewed her a piece of parchment. 

Margaret regarded it with deep emotion. 
'^Oh that my father were here/' she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands as if irresolute 
what course to pursue. AUanston trembled at 
beholding her dr of uncertainty, but his was 
not a disposition to be easily baffled. At all 
times an adept in the arts of persuasion, 
he was now inspired by a love more deep than 
he had ever felt ; his natural eloquence and the 
fascinating tones of his melodious voice did not 
plead in vain. 

He had, on the preceding evening, explained, 
or rather invented a story, about a severe father 
on whom he solely depended, and who threat- 
ened to disinherit him, if he did not marry a 
rich heiress whom he detested, but whose 
precarious state of health would render the ex- 
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citement which would arise from the least oppo- 
sition to his wishes, very dangerous, if not fatal. 
This argument he again urged, and at the same 
time informed Margaret, that in order the better 
to insure that the ceremony be kept secret, the 
license he had procured was a special one, which 
would enable them to be married at any hour 
and in any place, so that if she would accom- 
pany him a short distance in the carriage which 
was waiting, they would that very evening reach 
a place where he had procured a clergyman to 
unite them. 

Margaret at last consented to go. She cast 
one long, tearful gaze towards her home, that 
beautiful valley which she had never before 
quitted ; but as not a shadow of doubt of Allan- 
ston's sincerity and truth ever crossed her 
mind, she confidently hoped soon to return 
as his bride, and revisit her dear father ; and 
the tears which flowed were soon turned to 
smiles of hope. 

The sun had set when they emerged from 
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the wood and reached the high road. A chaise 
and four post horses were in readiness^ the steps 
were let down by the valet, whose appearance 
has been described in the first chapter. 
Margaret could not avoid shuddering as she 
beheld that insolent face which had before in- 
spired her with a feeling of dislike. When 
they were seated in the carriage, she inquired 
whether Franchesi was to be present at the 
ceremony. Allanston replied in the affirmative. 
"And not my own dear father!^' she ex- 
claimed, while the blood mounted to her 
cheek, and there was a momentary flash of 
anger in her eye, as she bent on him a look 
which seemed to penetrate his very soul. "I 
am sadly perplexed/* she added with a mournful 
air, as though ill satisfied with the expression 
of AUanston's features, for his eyes sank to the 
ground as if he could not support her searching 
gaze. But she loved too deeply to harbour 
long, a thought which was unfavourable to him, 
and when his voice was raised in a tone of 
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gentle reproach for her suspicious ^Umce, all 
angry feelings were turned against herself for 
having caused him a moment's sorrow. It soon 
became so dark that she could no longer see his 
ftatures^ or read the expression of mingled joy^ 
anxiety and remorse, depicted on them. She 
listened to his beautiful voicCf and banishing all 
fear and apprehension, gave herself up to the 
enjoyment of his fascinating conversation* 

After they had travelled at a rapid pace for 
about an hour, the carriage stopped, and they 
dismounted* The night was so cloudy, that 
scarcely any object was visible but a faint 
flickering streak of light, at a little distance. 
Towards this, AUanston led the trembling girl. 
As they approached, Maigaret saw by the 
reflection, that the light was on the water, and 
she beheld several figures around, whose fero- 
cious countenances, lighted by the torch's glare, 
inspired her with terror and dismay. Allanston 
felt her shudder, and under pretence that the sea 
breeze was cold and that the swampy sand would 
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wet her feet, be covered her head with his doaky 
aad having carried her on a few steps placed 
her on a seat. His arm still encircledher sleii'- 
der waiat; her head rested on his shoulder, she 
saw nothing, but thej moved on at a swift pace, 
and from the Riding motion, and plash of oars, 
she felt they were on the sea. It was all very 
s^xsnge, she thought ; however it was useless 
now to make any inquiry as to the reason 
which had induced Ailanston to choose so sin- 
gular a mode of celebrating their marriage. 

The boat soon stopped, but the torch was 
extinguished, and all was dark and dreary. 
Margaret was half led, half carried, by Ailan- 
ston up a steep flight of steps, and then along 
a slippery path. 

^^This way/' said a voiee, which die x^cog- 
nized to be that of Franceschi. The cloak was 
at last removed from her head, and she found 
herself in a large place, brilliantly ilhuninated. 
An altar stood at the frurther end, and near it an 
old man in canonicals with a prayer book in* his 
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hand. She had not tune, nor indeed was her 
mind sufficiently composed, to mark that there 
was any thing strange in the appearance of the 
place. It was indeed something like her own 
church, the roof being supported in some places 
by gigantic pillars, but, so far as she could 
see, they appeared to be of different heights and 
sizes. Allanston led her to the altar, and they 
knelt before the aged clergyman. 

The solemn service was read, and Allanston 
had just placed on her finger the wedding 
ring, when a sudden noise was heard as of 
many voices in dispute, and Margaret fancied 
her own name was called at a distance. Again 
and again she heard it pronounced by a voice 
which sounded like that of her cousin Edward. 
Allanston started up,tumeddeadlypale,andhav- 
ing hastily whispered a few words to Franceschi, 
they both rushed towards the place whence the 
tumult proceeded. It became louder than ever, 
and a cry of murder resounded through the 
vaulted place ; that agonized heart-rending tone 
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80 resembled the voice of her couBin, that Mar- 
garet^ horror-struck, sank senseless on the floor. 
She heard nothing more, though the tumult 
continued a few moments longer, then a heavy 
plash was heard as if something had £edlen 
from a height into the water, and all was silent. 
It was with much difficulty that AUanston 
succeeded in restoring to consciousness the un- 
happy girl ; and then the expression of horror 
on his countenance, which Allanston in vfdn 
endeavoured to conceal, recalled to her recollec- 
tion those dreadful sounds. 

** Gracious heaven, what has happened ?'* in- 
quired Margaret, starting up with horror from 
AUanston^s side. ^ 

Allanston was silent. '* Oh,^'said Franceschi, 
with a grim smile, " it was only one of the 
boatmen who had a fit, and has tumbled into 
the water." 

"And can he not be saved? oh, let me go,*' 
she exclaimed in imploring accents to Allanston, 
" I must see him, for his voice was so much like 
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poor Eklward^B ;^' and before he could prevent 
her, she had reached the entrance of the cavern. 
But it was quite dark outside, she could see 
nothing, nor was any sound heard, save the 
waves gently rippling against the rocks. Allan- 
ston, who had followed, carried her down the 
rough steps they had before ascended, while he 
whispered in her ear words of comfort and joy. 
His Altering voice betrayed agitation, but such 
as seemed to proceed from a deeper and less 
pleasing cause than love. They entered the 
boat, and were proceeding at the same rapid 
rate as before, when something suddenly arrested 
their progress ; the boat was drawn down on 
one side. 

^'He is clinging to the oar,'' said a gruff 
voice. ^ Shake him off,'' whispered another, 
which sounded like Franceschi's. Allanston 
trembled violently; there was a momentary 
pause, during which his whole frame seemed 
convulsed by contending emotions. 
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"Save him,'* he then cried in a voice of 
thunder. 

It was too late, a gurgling sound was heard 
as the dark waves closed over a human 
body; a living spirit fled, and found rest in 
the realms of light and peace. 

The boat resumed its proper level, the rowers 
redoubled their exertions, and in a few minutes 
reached the shore. Margaret, who from horror, 
surprise and emotion, was scarcely conscious of 
what had passed since fliey left the cavern, 
was lifted, in an almost insensible state, into 
the carriage, which then drove off at full speed. 
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CHAPTER. IX. 



Gome, let me make a sunny realm around thee 
Of thought and beauty ! Here are books and flowers, 
With spells to loose the fetter which hath bound thee. 
The ravell'd coil of this world's feverish hous 
Too richly dowered are we, oh friend, for sadness. 
Look on an empire — mind and nature — ours ! 

Hemans. 

Every thing that had passed on that night 
seemed to Margaret like some fearful dream 
from which she had not yet awoke ; and in vain 
did she endeavour to recal minutely the events 
which had occurred. She could scarcely believe 
she was really married^ yet the solemn service 
had been read^ the ring placed upon her finger; 
it was there still ; but as she several times felt it 
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to ascertain that there had been no illusion^ the 
agonized tones of that voice so like Edward's 
sounded in her ear^ and made her blood run 
cold. So absorbed was she in pondering over 
all these strange occurrences^ that she scarcely 
heeded the words of joy and happiness with 
which Allanston endeavoured to cheer her 
drooping spirits. 

A melancholy feeling, a vague apprehension 
of some dreadful misfortune^ oppressed her 
mind. In about two hours they arrived at the 
inn where they were to pass the night, and 
then the cheerful, homely countenance of the 
landlady, and the appearance of real, every-day 
life, manifested by the neat sitting room with a 
blazing fire, were extremely consoling to the 
poor girl. These homely objects removed in 
some measure the painful impressions which 
had been made by the ferocious countenances 
of the boatmen, and by the strange sights and 
sounds which had so perplexed her. 
The next morning they set off at an early 
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hojxr, and travelled a long distance, and arrived 
late in the evening at a little town in North 
Wales. Franceschi had not been with them 
since thejr left the boat on the first night, and 
Margaret fervently hoped to see him no 
more. The next morning at breakfast how- 
ever be again appeared^ and she heard her 
husband address some question to him with 
an air of great anxiety, but in too bw a 
tone to reach her ears. There was a smile 
on Franceschi's countenance as he answered, 
but it made her shudder, so malicious was 
the expression of that smile ; there was too 
an air of insolent familiarity which in a ser- 
vant, seemed very strange. She had indeed 
seen none but old Joseph and Jenny, and she 
attributed the strildng difference between them 
and Franceschi to foreign manners and a state 
of society which she did not understand. 

Alknston seemed relieved from some fearful 
anxiety after his communication with Franceschi, 
but still he did not appear quite satisfied, and 
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he gazed oa Margaret with an air of moumfiil 
commiseratioQ, Then^ as if appreheoBiye that 
her pejaetrating eye might discover some 
thought which he wiahed to cooceal, he haatily 
left the room with Franceechi* la about half 
an hour he returned with a joyful countenance, 
and told Margaret that to morrow they should 
reach home. 

^^ Home !'' ahe exclaimed, while tears of joy 
started to her beaming eyes, ^^ shall we return 
to my dear^ dear father?'^ 

*^No, not to your former but your future 
home, dearest Margaret, your husband's house/' 

The poor girl's heart sank at hearing this, 
but reproaching herself for being so sorely di«« 
appointed, she repressed the tears of sorrow 
which had suddenly replaced those of joy, and 
endeavoured to feel happy« 

The next day they arrived at *^ Home/' It 
was a beautiful cottage in one of the loveliest 
valleys of North Wales 3 and Margaret confessed 
that it was certainly much more lovdy than 
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her own native valley, and it required no effort 
to feel very happy with her husband in that 
enchanting spot. There was also [an air of 
tranquil repose in the whole scene which made 
it feel really like a home. 

The cottage was furnished with extreme good 
taste; a large mahogany book-stand at one 
end of the little drawing room was filled with 
a choice collection of the best works^ in ancient 
and modem languages. To this Margaret flew 
with joyful acclamations of delight^ her ardent 
wish, her ambition firom earliest childhood, was 
to acquire knowledge, and till love was awakened 
in her heart, all its energies had been directed to 
this object ; how well she had succeeded has been 
already seen ; and her enchantment at the sight 
of these numerous and well chosen books may 
be imagined. While she hastily glanced over 
the names of her treasures, a new and me- 
lodious sound broke upon her ear ; she turned 
round and saw Allanston playing on an instru- 
ment she had never before seen. It was a 
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piano forte, and AUanston was no contemptible 
performer; and he continued to play some 
beautiful pieces whilst Margaret sat near him, 
lost in wonder and delight. 
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CHAPTER. X. 



The world is seldom what it seems ; — 
To man, who dimly sees, 
Realities appear as dreams, 
And dreams realities. 

Montgomery. 

Chide not his peace, proud Reason 1 nor destroy 
The shado'tTy forms of uncreated joy, 
That urge the lingering tide of life, and pour 
Spontaneous slumber on his midnight hour. 

Camfbbll. 

Thb expedition of Fanner Bevis to the next 
town^ on the day before Margaret's departure, 
proved fruitless. A young Irishman called 
Larry^ had been taken up on suspicion of having 
stolen Bevis's horses^ and committing other 
robberies in the neighbourhood; but though 
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there seemed at first strong evidence againit 
hiaXp he managed to get off by a well contrived 
alibis to the truth of which some g£ hid coun* 
trymen swore point blank* 

Bevis returned home that evening almost glad 
that the young Irishman had been acquitted. 
Full of pleasing anticipations as to the young 
people's t^e i t&te^ his lively imagination 
pictured to itself the very attitude in which he 
should find the lovers ; Margaret's blushing £ftce 
would be half averted firom her cousin^ as she 
heard him approach^ and then she would start 
away and leave Edward alone with him. But 
it is needless to follow the old man through all 
the details of the delightful pictureSi his fancy 
portrayed. 

It was one of those blissflil moments which 
occasionally occur, when a variety of grati- 
fying drcumstances seem to combine to raise 
the spirits ; such indeed was the height of his 
enjoyment, that the old man felt as though he 
were not treading upon earth. He attributed 
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this feeling entirely to the happiness he felt at 
the prospects for his daughter^ whereas there 
were many minor circmnstances which consider- 
ably added to this delight. His crops were 
fine, and all safely deposited in the farm yard* 
He knew that a feast was in preparation to 
regale all the labourers^ and many other 
villagers^ whom poverty more than industry 
recommended to his notice, and last though not 
least in the catalogue of pleasing reflections^ 
the character (as he thought) of a fellow creature^ 
had been cleared. 

When Bevis reached the summit of the hill 
which overlooked his home^ sounds of merriment, 
burst upon his ear. The sun had gone down^ 
but he could just distinguish the forms of his 
labourers mounted on the highest rick, and he 
saw the lights which flitted to and fro from the 
kitchen to a large old bam, where the feast was 
to take place. Music too (though it must be 
confessed not of a very harmonious kind) was 
not wanting to add to the jovial bursts of de- 
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light. The talents of an old blind fiddler had 
been put in requisition, who was always sure to 
appear, wherever his presence was likely to be 
welcome. This arrival was an unexpected 
pleasure to old Bevis, for the blind fiddler had 
left Farleigh village two months before, and had 
not been heard of since. 

When the labourers caught a glimpse of their 
master, the 'shouts of joy were redoubled, and 
old Joe came running up the hill, and in his 
usual rough and familiar manner reproached 
Mr. Bevis for being so late. 

'* There now, I knew you'd keep us waiting ; 
Jenny is as cross as two sticks, and the beef 

ill 'be all spoilt and '* 

<^I could not help it,'* said Mr. Bevis, 
" That young Irishman was so long answering 
the questions put to him, I thought the exami- 
nation would never be over." 

*' Did the chap confess at last,*' inquired Joe, 
with great anxiety. 
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<^ Oh no, and from all I could hear there can 
be no doubt of his innocence. '^ 

Joseph swore an oath, and struck his pitch- 
fork in the ground with angry violence. 

*'Have a care— you were on the point of 
sticking it through my foot, which I should have 
regretted very much/^ said Bevis, " as it would 
spoil my dancing, and I mean to caper away as 
light as the youngest of ye.'^ 

^ So he's railly acquitted I lack a day then I 
was right after all, and Hwas the old witch 
herself.*' 

<*Conie,'* said Mr. Bevis, **never mind, neither 
witches nor devil shall spoil our fiin to-night 
Why Jenny, what's the matter, you look as 
grave as an owl on a tombstone ? Come, put 
away your sulks for to-night at least, and 
dance down a country dance with your own 
old master." 

Jenny, who was carrjring a large dish of po- 
tatoes in her hand, looked at him with a grave, 
sinister expression, and then, after moving her 
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lips as if she was rehearsing to henelf what 
she was going to utter^ at last toid— ^ 

" It like enoe I'd make sich a fool o' myself; 
na, na^ my legs ha' had wark enough all this 
day and not a penerth o' help jBrom Miss^* but 
niver^ mind, theres an end comes at last to every 
thing in this wicked world, and the harder the 
toil, the softer the grare ; the more bitter the 
cup o' life, the more sweet wiU death taste*^' 

The shrill tones in which she half muttered, 
half chanted these awful words, jarred most dis* 
cordantly on the ear of old Mn Bevis, but he 
was too well accustomed to her strange words 
and wild songs, and too full of good humour, to 
be affected by the melancholy tone. 

'^ Where are Margaret and Edward?^' he in- 
quired. Jenny turned round, and opened her 
lips as if about to speak, while she fixed her dark 
eyes upon his countenance, and the frown which 
usually knit her bushy eyebrows together relaxed 
for a moment. ^^ How should I know ?'' she then 
said, and walked off towards the barn. 
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Mr. Bevi^ followed her and they found 
two large tables already nearly covered 
with a substantial repast, and many of the 
poorer villagers had taken the in seats. A few 
flaring candles illumined ther ustic counte- 
nances on which an expression of present joy, 
seemed contending with the habitual gloomy 
sullenness of want ; some half famished children 
were already extending their little hands towards 
the tempting viands, while the parents were en- 
deavouring to instil into their youthful minds a 
lesson of patience, not easily to be understood 
under such circumstances. 

*^Pray begin, my good fitiends,^^ said Mr. 
Bevis, whose eye, quickened by the kindness of 
his feeUngs, perceived their scruples even before 
they were aware of his presence. At the sound 
of his voice, all the guests rose from their seats, 
and uttered loud hurras ; hats were thrown up 
in the air, and mothers held up their children to 
show them the kind master. Soon, all the other 
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labourers came in from the finished stack ; every 
one set to work, and the viands were presently 
in a fair way of being demolished. 

Mr. Bevis walked round the tables, and as- 
sisted Jenny in seeing that his guests wanted 
nothing. The children engaged a large share 
of his attention, and many a little imp may 
have suffered the next day from his good natured 
efforts to stuff them with plum-pudding. So 
pleasingly was his attention absorbed, that he 
forgot to inquire any more for his daughter 
and nephew ; but at last, when the viands were 
all consumed, the tables moved away and 
the blind fiddler mounted on a tub at the end 
of the bam, he looked round for Margaret, and 
felt surprised that she had not yet appeared. 
'* Where are the young people?** he inquired, 
*'they must open the ball/' Several answers were 
given by those who happened to be near ; but as 
Mr. Bevis did not expect them to know, he, as 
usual in those oases, did not attend to their re- 
plies, but went into the house to search for the 
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young pair himself. All was dark however, 
except in the kitdben^ and in vain he called; na 
voice replied. 

^ They have no doubt walked out together on 
the beach^" thought he, ^^and darkness has 
overtaken them; wel^ so much the better, 
it shows all's going on right; if they could 
forget to look at the lengthening shadows 
and to remember the harvest home, wha 
knows that in spite of all my caution they may 
not be tide bound on the Devil's Hood ? Well 
no matter^ our next gala promises fair to be a 
wedding, at all events.'' 

The old man, delighted and chuckling at this 
idea, returned to the bam, and led out a buxom 
lass to open the country dance. For several 
hours the merriment continued. Old and young 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the hour ; 
every countenance beamed with happiness^ ex- 
cept that of old Jenny, who sat on the ground 
near the door, occasionally casting a wistful 
glance into the dark entrance, as if anxious for 
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the arrival of some one $ sometiines she regarded 
the movement of her master in the dance, with 
a mingled expression of pity and contempt. 
Old Joseph often came and asked her to dance, 
but the only answer she deigned to vouchsafe 
was a sort of grunt, and a half angry shake of 
the head. 

" Can't ye give a civil answer ?*' he at last 
exclaimed, '^sure then there's n6t sa many 
boys ud be after axing sic asyer to take a fling. 
I thinks howsumdever I knows what fashes ye; 
tis them ere youngsters, and indeed your right, 
for I'd lay ten bright farthings their gone off to 
the Devil's Hood together.'' 

^'I'd give this right hand," said the old 
woman^ holding up her skinny member, which 
did not look very valuable, ^'Pd give this 
right hand to know they are both at this minute 
together ony where, let be on devil or witches' 
back, ay or even deep down in the briny sea.'' 

** Are ye clane gone out o yer wits? what in 
the name of patience do ye mean ?" 

H 2 
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^^ Never mind, the tongue is an unruly mem- 
ber, and it's better when quiet between the 
teeth ; go gang and divart yerself as long as ye 
ean^ and lave me to my meditations.'' 

At a late hour the guests separated, and as 
neither Edward nor Margaret had yet returned 
home, Mr. Bevis despatched several labourers 
in different directions in search of them. But 
as the night was calm he did not feel much 
anxiety for their safety, and still imagining them 
to be tide bound on the Devil's Hood, a place 
where Margaret had once before passed a most 
tempestuous night in safety, old Bevis retired 
to rest, resolving to rise early, and walk to meet 
them on their return in the morning. Jenny 
carefully extinguished the small remaining bits 
of candle, then lighted her master to the house, 
and even up to his room, and wished him good 
night as she gave him the bed candle ; an at- 
tention she very rarely paid him. 

*^ Good night Jenny," he said, extending his 
hand, '' take a long sleep after all your fatigues. 
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^uid do not get up early, I shall not want any 
thing/* 

'^ Sleep will come in time, and sound enough 
too/* muttered Jenny, as she closed the door. 

At an early hour on the following morning 
Mr. Bevis arose; his sleep had been uneasy 
^nd disturbed. Though he tried to laugh at 
his own fears for Margaret and his nephew^ he 
could not help feeling considerable alarm. At 
the earliest dawn of day he sallied forth, but as 
his legs were rather fatigued with the exertions 
of the preceding night, he could not proceed at 
a very quick pace. 

" Where are ye ganging at this early hour 
of mom ?'* called a shrill voice in his ear. 

^^ Why Jenny, what makes you so alive and 
stirring? I was in hopes you would take a 
long sleep this morning ; why did you get up at 
this hour?** 

^^ May be for the same reason that you did 
yourself.** 

-^^ I am going to see after the young people.** 
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^' So be I too/' said Jenny, and in spite of 
all his persuasions that she would go home, she 
resolutely foUowed Mr. Bevis. 

They were soon joined by another living 
creature, who testified his joy at the early start 
by more clamorous sounds than words. 

** That dog has been moaning and barking 
all night,'' said Mr. Bevis, ^^ and yet there was 



no moon." 



^' So then ye never slept," said Jenny, shaking 
her head, ^^ I heard him too, and thought there 
must have been some trampers about." 

*' Poh, poh," said Mr. Bevis, who could not 
bear the idea of there being such a thing as a 
tramper in the world. ^^ What a sensible creature 
he is ; one could think he knew exactly what we 
were come out for, by the way he hurries on to 
the Devil's Hood ; look, there he goes over the 
causeway, and bounds up the rock ; now he has 
reached the v^ top. Foolish dog ! you will 
not find them up in that exposed place. Now 
down he goes — ^thaf s right ! down to the nook 
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<m the southern side, no doubt that^s were we 
shidl find them/' 

The old people followed as fast as they could 
walk, Mr. Sevis expecting every moment to 
4ee the 'dog, Harold, apfiear again accompanied 
by Edward and Mai^aoret. They reached the 
<ssltiBeway> plnsed it,trtill no human form was to 
he seal. It was a helnitiful morning ; the sea, 
which reflected on its smooth surface the bright 
«zare rirjriiboVe, i»«s cidin and motionless^ ex- 
tsept whdre tike gentle waves plashed with a 
soothing sound against the pebbles, or playfully 
rolled over the smooth sand. Mr. Bevis loved 
to gaze on such a sea. He lingered half way 
across ike causeway to view the beautiful tints 
which the fllanting beams of the rising sun cast 
on the Devil's Hood. 

Suddenly sometfamg brushed against - his 
legs with such violence that he was near falling 
off the narrow path ; it was Harold who came 
bounding along; but a few paces after he had 
passed his master, he turned abruptly down the 
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shelving rock and plunged into the sea. Jenny^ 
who was not so susceptible of the beauties of 
nature^ had reached the high rock^ but on per- 
ceiving the direction the dog had taken^ turned 
about^ and, with an ominous shake of the head, 
approached her master. Both then regarded 
the movements of the dog with intense anxietj. 
He swam for some distance, and then paused 
as if contending with something, Mr. Bevis 
folded his hands together, and uttered an excla* 
mation of fear; the old woman stood with her 
thin figure bent forwards, while her small bla6k 
eyes looked as if they would start from their 
deep sockets ; her lips moved, but uttered no 
sound. After a few moments, during which the 
two spectators scarcely breathed, Harold again 
moved and seemed slowly approaching, holding 
something between his teeth. At first they could 
not distinguish what it was ; but as the dog 
approached nearer they saw it was a large brown 
mass, and then, oh horror ! they distinguished 
a human form. 
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Mr. Bevis uttered a cry of anguish^ and 
^very fibre of his manly frame was suddenly 
convulsed. " ^Tis he ! 'tis my dearest^ dearest 
Edward I" he exclaimed, as Harold, exhausted 
and panting for breath, laid on the rock the body 
of Edward Bevis. The old man rushed down 
the steep, and pressed it with frantic energy to 
his bosom. But another thought flashed across 
his mind, one that caused his very soul to 
vibrate with horror, and the picture which 
imagination at that moment conjured up was 
far more horrible than the ghastly sight before 
his eyes. 

A name was in his thoughts which his 
tongue refused to utter. Jenny however di- 
vined his thoughts, and, with great presence of 
mind, endeavoured to persuade Harold to plunge 
again into the water. The noble animal only 
waited a few minutes to recover strength, and 
then, as if aware how much depended on his 
exertions, again dashed into the sea. Jenny 
and Bevis exerted themselves in vain to restore 
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animatioii^ a large wound on Edward's 

forehead shewed that all efforts to recall life 
would be useless. 

^< He must have fidlen against a rock," ex- 
claimed Mr. Bevis, '^ God in his mercy grant 
that my child is safe ?" 

Jenny knelt by the side of the body, but her 
thoughts seemed engrossed by some other sub- 
ject. Mr. Bevis again watched the movements 
of Harold with even more intense interestthan 
before. The dog however- did not proceed in 
the same direction ; he continued to swim near 
the shore towards the Devil's Hood. The old 
man was no longer able to bear the anxiety, but 
proceeded in the same direction. Under a 
lai^e, projecting rock the tired animal swam on 
shore, and ran about snuffing the ground ; hope 
awakened at this sight in the poor man's bosom, 
and climbing down the rock, he tried to keep 
pace with the 4og's rapid movements. To do 
this he was obliged to wade in some places 
through the water, which even at low tide 
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surrounded tke Devil's Hood. At last Harold 
stopped; and looking up the perpendicular rock 
with a wistfid gaze^ uttered a low moaning 
sound; then turning suddenly round, he 
plunged into the water again, and swam 
towards the land^ Mr. Bevis returned to the 
causeway, but keeping his eye on the dog, he did 
not stop even at the place where his nephew's 
body lay. Jenny could not repress her anx- 
iety, but followed her master to the main land. 
They saw Harcfld swim ashore, and bound with 
the speed, of lightning along the sands ; at last 
he paused and snatching something from the 
ground^ returned at a slower pace to his 
master, with his tail between his legs, and his 
lai^ speaking eyes evidently expressing sorrow ; 
he laid it at the old man's feet. It was Mar- 
garet's shawl ! 

All hope was now extinguished, and Bevis 
^ felt convinced that his child must have perished 
too ! Thus in one hour was the old man de- 
prived of every earthly joy. 
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Sometimes it happens^ that sudden mis^ 
fortunes are not felt so acutely as those which 
come upon us gradually, particularly if they 
occur at a moment when the spirits have been 
raised beyond their usual height ; the feeling of 
confidence^ of hope^ continues to last even after 
the exciting cause has for ever vanished. This 
apparent insensibility to present misfortune, 
which can only be experienced by minds of a 
peculiar structure and of powerful imagination, 
may be compared to the tenacious power of life 
which animates some insects after their body 
has been severed in twain. 

Thus it was with poor Mr. Bevis ; for a long 
time he could not realise his misfortunes. 
Though he saw the body of his nephew 
deposited in the vault of his fathers, it was as 
though he saw it not. Though he constantly 
held before his aching eyes the garment of his 
child^ and heard every one say she was 
drowned, yet he always expected to see her 
again. 
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Often he would start and listen to the wmd, 
in the long winter evenings which followed, and 
fancy he heard his beloved children conversing 
together. All this was not madness, but a delu- 
sion, a sad proof that his misfortune had 
affected his intellect. When we cease to see 
things as they are, when the mind cannot 
grasp the realities which surround it, reason is 
certainly not in its proper place. Perhaps this 
phenomenon, which can only occur to those 
who live so completely in the objects of their 
love that they cannot contemplate life without 
them, perhaps this delusion is kindly ordained 
to prevent the dreadful shock which a sudden 
transition from joy to woe would occasion. A 
veil is placed, as it were, between them and the 
reality of their grief, which becomes gradually 
thinner and thinner, and is not entirely with- 
drawn until a kind Providence sees they are in 
a state to bear the full conviction of their 
misfortune. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Du standest an dem Eingang in die Welt, 

Sie war yon tausend Sonnen aufgehellt ; 
Ein guter Engel scheinst du hingestellt, 
Mich aus der Kindheit fabelhaften Tagen 
Schnell auf des Lebens Gipfel hinxutragen. 
Mein erst Empfinden war des Himmers Gluck ; 
In dem Hen fiel mein erster Blick ! 

SCHXLLBB. 

Lady Horatia Allanston^s health was declining 
fast. The maladies, which at first were 
only the morbid sensations of an impatient and 
ill regulated mind, soon gained a firm hold on 
her constitution. Yet now that her life was in 
real danger, she ceased to send her wonted pas- 
sionate and reproachful letters to her husband, 
and strange to say, bore her sufferings with 
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designation ; nay^ it seemed almost as if her 
mind gained strength as her body declined. 

Adeline Roland spent as much time as her 
mother would permit at Norman Park, though 
there was at that time a very pleasant party at 
Hazlewood, her father's residence. Yet as she 
saw that her presence was of real service to 
the unhappy lady, she joyfully relinquished a 
participation in the amusements of her sister 
and cousin, and went to sit for hours in the 
close boudoir at Norman Park, endeavouring 
to sooth her friend's sufferings, and to instil 
feelings of religious resignation into a mind 
which till now had never thought seriously 
on the subject of another world, or of a judg- 
ment to come. 

Lady Horatia was deeply sensible of Ade- 
line's kindness, particularly as she knew there 
was one thing which rendered this conduct of 
Adeline's an act of no common self-denial, and 
evinced a mind of no* ordinary cast. There 
was such artlessness in Adeline's character, and 
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her countenance was^ as it were, so transparent, 
that she could never conceal any emotion^ 
though, in this case she would gladly have 
done so, that her suffering friend might not 
perceive she was making any sacrifice. But 
whenever Lady Horatia mentioned Arthur 
Vernon's name, a young man who was visiting 
her father at Hazelwood, the blood would mount 
to Adeline's cheeks, and the faltering tones in 
which she spoke of him, betrayed the deep 
interest he excited in her heart. 

They were indeed lovers, if that term can 
be applied to two persons who are devotedly 
attached to each other, yet have never yet 
breathed the word love. From earliest child- 
hood, Adeline had loved and admired Arthur 
more than any other human being. He was 
four years older than herself, had been the 
friend of her deceased brother, and having no 
near relations spent most of his holydays at 
Hazelwood. He had' lately returned froni 
Corfu, where his regiment was quartered. 
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When he went abroad three years before, 
they had parted like brother and sister^ but 
even in absence, that feeling had ripened into 
something more tender, and when they met, 
there was an embarrassment in the manner of 
each, which perplexed them both extremely ; 
each thought the other had forgotten the kind 
feeling which once existed between them. 
After a few days this reserve wore off, and 
they enjoyed each other's society far more 
than ever. But many considerations withheld 
Arthur from declaring his love ; he was poor, 
and had nothing but his pay as a lieutenant 
in the army, whereas his adored Adeline was 
an heiress, and report said that she and her 
elder sister would, at their father's death, each 
inherit ten thousand a year, if the old gentle- 
man did not, as he sometimes jokingly said 
he would do, make an elder son of hid first 
bom Catherine. 

Arthur Vernon felt confident that he posses* 
sed Adeline's affections, and he therefore 
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resolved to wait until he had obtained hoth 
fame and fortune by his profession, before he 
hazarded a declaration which might not be 
approved of by her parents. He was suffi- 
ciently conversant with Adeline's character, to 
know that she would think it her duty to 
inform them immediately of any avowal on his 
part, and so high were his own noti<ms of 
integrity and honour, that he would not only 
anprove of "her doing so, but nothing would 
induce him to whisper the slightest word in 
her ear which he would hesitate to pronounce 
if her mother were listening to their con- 
versation. 

Lovers however find language in many ways 
besides words. Adeline penetarated as clearly 
into his motives, and felt as secure of his affec- 
tion, as though he had sworn at God's altar to 
love her eternally. Another pair of eyes, not 
less quick-sighted, were often fixed upon them, 
and strange io say, they belonged neither to 
the parents, nor the sister of Adeline, but were 
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placed under a pair of dark eye brows^ jn 
a face scarcely less beautiful than Adeline's^ 
that of her cousin Rose Somerville, who silently 
watched the young pair. She forbore to 
awaken the fears of her aunt and uncle^ but 
she occasionally directed a glance so full of 
malice towards her young cousin that it would 
have made the latter tremble had she been less 
absorbed by Arthur's agreeable conversation. 

Arthur had stiU a fortnight to remain at 
Hazelwood when Adeline went to visit Lady 
Horatia^ who was seriously ill, and most anxious 
to see her friend. She confidently hoped to 
return home the following day^ therefore the 
parting with Arthur was not sorrowful; and as 
Norman Court was only ten miles distance^ he 
accompanied her there on horseback with her 
sister. 

The next day Lady Horatia was so much 
worse^ that Adeline felt it would be unkind to 
leave her alone, or at least with no other 
society than that of Mrs. Stubbs. No letters 
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hftd arrived from Allanston for some time, and 
Adeline^ whose naturally benevolent feelings 
had always prompted her to view his character 
on the brightest side, no longer took his part. 
She had only seen him two or three times, and 
there was something in his appearance which 
inspired her with terror and dislike. Angry 
with herself however for harbouring such a feel- 
ing against any human being, she was resolved 
to conquer her prejudice, and tried not only to 
admire his superior talents, and to make allow- 
ances for his faults, but she laboured to induce 
Horatia to view her husband's conduct with 
less harshness, and to reconcile her to him. 
However she now felt it was really cruel in 
Allanston to abandoa his wife during this long 
painful illness. Lady Horatia ceased to com- 
plain of him, she did not even write. All her 
thoughts were now bent on an earnest en- 
deavour to make her peace with God. 

One day Adeline was summoned from poor 
Lady Horatia's bedside to see her sister and 
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Mr. Vernon. She at once perceived by the 
countenance of the latter that something had 
happened. "I have received a letter this 
morning/^ said he^ not wishing to keep her in 
suspense^ **from my regiment; active operations 
are expected to begin immediately^ and I am 
ordered to join without delay/' Adeline turned 
deadly pale ; he led her into the recess of a 
window, and a long, earnest conversation en- 
sued, which neither her sister nor Miss Somer- 
ville sought to interrupt. Indeed the former 
proposed to go and see the flower garden, but 
Rose complained of being tired and hot, and sat 
down near a window, next to the one were 
the lovers were engaged in conversation, and 
by this means over-heard most of what they 
said. . 

At first her proud features were animated 
by a contemptuous smile, but they gradually 
assumed an air of anxiety, as. she bent forwards 
to catch the tones which became lower and 
softer. A looking glass was so placed as to 
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reflect the figures of the pair, and she thus saw 
Arthur take Adelme's hand and press it to his 
lips* Miss Somerville was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing which startled them, 
and reminded Arthur that he should be too late 
for the coach unless he at once departed. 

^ God grant we may meet again, ^^ he con- 
tinued, brushing away a tear which had started 
to his eye. ** And then — " 

'^And then, what? '^ said Miss Somerville, 
looking up archly in his face. He made no 
reply, but, pressing Adeline's hand again to his 
lips, rushed out of the room. 

'' He might have had the civility to wish me 
good bye,*^ muttered Rose Somerville, ^^ par- 
ticularly when one remembers all — -^ but what 
is the matter Adeline, surely you are not 
going to be so sentimental as to faint? I 
suppose you are imitating your firiend. Lady 
Horatia's au*s ; shall I get the salts ?" 

" Oh no, I am quite well," said Adeline, and 
hearing the sound of horses, she rushed to the 
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window^ and beheld Arthur Vernon gallopping 
along the avenue ; she watched his receding 
figure till the trees on a rising ground veiled it 
from her eyes ; then^ to avoid the jokes and 
questions of Rose^ she ran up stairs and locked 
herself in her own room. 

^^It has gone farther than I imagined/' 
thought Bose^ after her cousin had quitted the 
room^ ^^ however I can soon awaken the old 
people's fears^ and they will put a stop at once 
to this foolish fancy.*' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Et Yous etes ici comme une sphere aux cieux ! 
Rien ne se heurte en vous ; tout ce tient avec gr&ce ; 
Votre kme en souriant a yotre esprit s'enlace ; 
Yotre vie, oCi les pleiirs se mdlent quelquefois 
Secrete comme' tin nid qui gemit dans les bois, "^ 
Comme un flot lent et sourd qui coule sur des mousses 
Est un concert charmant des choses les plus douces. 
Bont^, yertu, beaute, frais sourire, cell de feu, 
. Toute yotre nature est un hymne yers Dieu 
U semble, en yous yoyant si parfait et si belie, 
Qu' une pure mujsique, egale et solennelle, 
De tous Yos mouyemens se degage en marchant. 
Les autres sont des bruits, yous, yous 6tes un chant ! 

Victor Hugo. 

Adeline wept bitterly .for some time ; but 
after a long and fervent prayer to God, that 
Vernon might be protected from all the dangers 
he was about to encounter^ and that when he 
returned home^ her parents might consent to 
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their union^ she felt mor^ calm. Accustomed 
to rely firmly on the kind Providence virhich 
hitherto had conducted her through pleasant 
paths in life^ she confidently hoped this same 
power would not desert her in the more rugged 
ways it might be her lot to tread. She Was 
still on her knees, absorbed in feelings of love 
and devotion, when the shades of evening 
reminded her that she must have been several 
hours absent from poor Lady Horatia. Half 
reproaching herself for being so selfishly 
engrossed by grief, she hastily endeavoured 
to remove the traces of tears firom her swollen 
eyes, and, assuming a cheerful air, went down 
stairs. 

^^ I have been anxiously waiting, but I would 
not send to disturb you, dearest girl," said 
Lady Horatia, ^^ Come and sit close to me, fot 
I can scarcely speak. I am thinking what I 
can do for you, the only person, except my 
poor father, who ever loved me. You will be 
rich probably, so that no legacy " 

VOL. X. I 
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^Do not speak so, dear Horatia/' ex- 
claimed Adeline, you must not allow your mind 
to dwell on melancholy ideas; remember Doctor 
Blackwell says if you could keep up your 
spirits all might yet be well." 

" Why should I try to live, Adeline ? why 
should I wish to drag on a life so useless to 
others, so painful to myself ? No, thank God, 
I can now look to better things ; I am not only 
reconciled, but almost wish to die. Do not weep, 
dear girl ; on the contrary, you should rejoice in 
the success of your endeavours to draw my 
thoughts towards the world to which I am 
hastening, to kindle in my. heart an affection 
for things above, and make me indifferent to 
all that hitherto has ezdted my strongest 
passions. One thing there ia^ I still earnestly 
wish;^^ — she paused to take breath; then with 
an eager gaze, she bent her emaciated form 
near Adeline, ^^Who is that? I heard the 
door open,'' said she, looking impatiently 
round ; no one answered, and she proceeded. 
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^^ I wish dearest Adeline, that when I am gone 
you would sometimes see Frederick^ and endea- 
vour to instil into his mind those delightful 
feeUngs you have so successfuUy awakened in 
mine. His disposition is by nature far, far 
better than mine, and if any event ever hap- 
pened to touch his heart deeply, I feel con* 
vinced that he might be redeemed from the life 
of guilt, and I believe of wretchedness too, 
which he now leads. You start, dear girl ; it 
is indeed a strange request to make to one so 
young and beautiful ; but that is the very 
reason which makes me think you might 
succeed ; his admiration for loveliness is such 
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'*My dear Lady Horatia,'^ said Adeline, 
blushing deeply, ^^you really overrate my powers 
of persuasion, besides it would be impossible ; 
do not think of such a thing, but let this wish 
to reform your husband be a motive for de- 
siring to recover ; yes dear Horatia,^' she con- 
tinued, her face beaming with renewed hope, 
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^' cease to despond, use those means for re- 
covery which Doctor Blackwell wishes you to 
try, and then, believe me, the same kind 
Providence which has thus sanctified your 
illness, and made it a means to awaken 
your mind, will bless your endeavours to * re- 
form him. 

Adeline continued to speak long and power- 
fully ; her eyes kindled with holy fervour, as she 
became more and more inspired by this hope. 
Allanston's talents had always excited her 
admiration, and the ardent wish of her heart 
was to see such a splendid genius devoted to 
better things ; clasping her hands and raising 
her eyes to heaven, she implored God to grant 
the recovery of her friend, and that she might 
be reconciled to her husband. 

The light which was shaded from Lady Ho- 
ratia's eyes, shone full on the countenance of 
Adeline, and as the rest of the room was in 
darkness, they did not see a tall figure, which 
for a long time had been a silent witness of 
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tke scene just described. It was Allanston, 
who had arrived suddenly from Wales, and 
having heard from the butler, that his wife 
was seriously ill and did not wish to be dis- 
turbed, he came softly to her boudoir door ; 
there the gentle tones of Adeline's voice 
awakened his attention, he could scarcely be- 
lieve his ears, when, instead of hearing his 
wife's voice raised to her usual pitch of angry 
peevishness, he heard her calmly talking of her 
approaching death, and even anxious for him, 
for the unworthy husband who had caused her 
so much misery. 

Allanston wondered who this person could 
be who had wrought such a miracle. Adeline 
spoke again, and he listened with admira- 
tion to her eloquent language while she 
breathed sentiments so new to him that he 
longed to see the form which contained a mind 
so beautiful. Unwilling to interrupt her, he 
forbore to open the door ; curiosity however 
at last prevailed, and he looked into the room. 
It was more than a year since he had seen 
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Adeline^ and he scarcely recognized in the 
lovely being who sat by his wife^ radiant with 
an expression of holy fervour, of love, charity 
and benevolence, the timid Miss Roland whom 
as a little girl he had occasionally seen at her 
father's house. 

Never had any form appeared so beautiful to 
his eyes, — no, not even Margaret's in all its 
transcendent and superior loveliness, but he 
stopped not to compare them ; he thought not 
at that moment of the beautiful, the gifted 
being who had sacrificed so much for him. 
As he gazed on Adeline he forgot every thing ; 
so completely was he absorbed in admiration 
of the heavenly creature before him. But 
afterwards, when he had leisure to examine his 
sensations, he felt that Margaret's image had 
been the one to awaken his dormant feelings 
to a full enjoyment of this world's bliss ; but 
Adeline's opened to his surprised gaze a view 
of heavenly joy. 
• He now trembled to approach a thing so 
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pure, he felt that she would wither and die in 
the atmosphere of guilt in which he lived. He 
imagiiied that his presence would destroy the 
tranquillity of both, and hesitated whether it 
would not be kinder for him to return to Wales, 
and leave his wife to die in the arms of that 
angeL He determined to go ; he would not 
contaminate by his presence so much purity, 
and disturb the last moments of his unfor- 
tunate wife ; but it was with grief that he 
turned away. 

A slight creaking of the boards beneath his 
feet aroused Lady Horatia's watchftil ear ; she 
looked round and uttering a faint cry, sank 
back on the sofa. She had fainted, and Ade- 
line and Allanston used every means to restore 
her senses ; the former was too much engrossed 
by anxiety for her friend to feel suprised at 
his sudden appearance. Lady Horatia at last 
gave signs of returning life, and when she was 
in some degree restored, Adeline was about to 
withdraw. But Lady Horatia made her a sign 
to remain. 
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^^ I tLm indebted to that dear girl for every 
comfort/^ she said^ ''therefore promise me 
one thing, Frederick, promise that when I 
am nb more you will '* 

'' Do not talk so, *' said Allanston, who was 
deeply touched by the change which two 
months had wrought on his wife's appearance, 
and still more by the gentleness of her look 
and voice, " You must recover, you must live 
for my sake, '' he continued, imprinting a kiss 
on her hollow pale cheek. '' And oh forgive 
me, dear Horatia, forgive my most unworthy 
conduct, and all the pain I have caused." 

'^I do, I do," interrupted Lady Horatia, 
while a faint smile played on her thin lips, 
'' and, am I thankful for all my sufferings. 
Tes,'' she continued, her large eyes beaming 
with delight as she saw how deeply AUanston 
was moved, '' God has heard my earnest 
prayer. He has at last touched your heart, — 
perhaps we may meet above! Remember, 
dearest Frederick, you have an immortal 
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soul." She said this with surprising energy, 
ajid endeavoured to raise herself up, but the 

effort was too great; her parched tongue 
refused to utter the thoughts which crowded 
through her anxious brain, Allanston sup- 
ported her in his arms, and endeavoured by 
every tender endearment which pity and 
remorse could suggest^ to sooth her suffer- 
ings. She seemed labouring to speak again, 
but could only articulate the word Adeline, and 
then made a sign for her to approach. A 
violent fit of coughing prevented her from show- 
ing what it was she seemed so anxiously to 
wish for, and exhausted by the exertion, she 
sank into a kind of stupor. 

Allanston inquired of Adeline the particulars 
of his wife's illness, and he bitterly reproached 
himself for not having sooner returned home. 
She saw by the expression of sorrow and 
remorse on his countenance, that he really 
felt what he said, and with her usual kindness 
endeavoured to fulfil the wishes of her friend. 

I 5 
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WitK a powerful effort she overcame her 
natural timidity and the aversion that Allan- 
stones conduct had inspired^ and she endea- 
voured to turn to good account the emotion 
which the sight of his dying wife had caused. 
Her words fell like tones of lovely music on 
his ear^ and sank deeply into his susceptible 
heart. With wonderful tact and discrimination 
she touched the right chords nor ceased till it 
had vibrated to his very soul. She urged all 
that she knew poor Lady Hoartia wished to 
say, and intreated him to pray for the wife^ 
whO; he confessed, had suffered from his own 
neglect. Allanston caught^ as it were^ the in- 
spiration which breathed in each word the 
beautiful girl spoke, and shone in her every 
movement. And the hardened unbeliever be- 
gan almost to hope there was a God. 

The physician, who had lately passed every 
night at Norman Court arrived, and Allanston 
desired to see him alone. In reply to his 
anxious inquiry. Doctor Blackwell only shook 
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his head) and said he much feared, Lady 
Horatia could not survive many weeks. 

^^ Might not change of air, a southern climate 
be of use?'* 

'^It is now too late, her ladyship has not 
sufficient strength to bear the journey ; three 
months ago '* 

^^ She might still have recovered/' exclaimed 
Allanston impetuously striking his forehead 
with his hand. ^^ I have murdered her too," 
he muttered between his clenched teeth; there 
was a wildness in bis eye which both .alarmed 
and perplexed Doctor BlackweU, who had always 
heard that Mr. Allanston was neither a very 
constant nor a fond husband^ and had therefore 
expected he would have heard of his wife's 
danger without much sorrow. Wishing to 
ingratiate himself with the rich and powerful 
proprietor, he said that as her ladyship's com^ 
plaint seemed originally to have been brought 
on by an over excited state of mind, perhaps 
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cheerful society and quiet might, by reviving 
her spirits, prolong her life for a time. 

During the next week Allanston was unre- 
mitting in his care and attention to his wife, 
whose health seemed to improve. Adeline 
wished to return home, now that she could 
leave her friend with such a carefiil and affec- 
tionate nurse ; but neither he nor Lady Horatia 
would hear of her departure. Mrs. Roland 

called a few days after Allanston 's arrival to 
take Adeline away, but after a long con- 
versation with Lady Horatia, instead of 
adhering to her determination, she changed 
her mind and returned without her daughter. 
The next day Mrs. Roland sent Adeline some 
new dresses that had just arrived from Madame 
Devy's, and wrote at the same time an affec- 
tionate note, exhorting Adeline to be careful to 
dress her hair well, to hold up her head, and 
make herself agreeable. Adeline was quite at 
a loss to imagine what could be the reason of 
this sudden kindness and solicitude; for she 
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Was no favourite with her mother. Mrs. 
Rowland seldom troubled her head about her 
younger daughter ; since the loss of her only 
son, all the affection of which her nature 
seemed capable, was centred in her eldest 
daughter Catherine. 

During a long visit which she paid a few 
days afterwards, Mrs. Roland bored poor Lady 
Horatia, by endeavouring to convince her that 
Catherine would make a much pleasanter com- 
panion than Adeline, and that as the latter was 
so young she did not like her to remain so long 
away from her governess. Finding it was im- 
possible to convince Lady Ho];atia of this, she 
wisely gave up the point, and promised that 
Adeline should remain as long as her ladyship 
liked. During this conversation, Allanston was 
doomed to undergo the misery of a long morn- 
ing visit from Mr. Roland, who, with his eldest 
daughter and Miss Somerville, had remained in 
the drawing room. He had to listen to the 
uninteresting conversation of the worthy old 
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gentleman, who sat fidgetting on the corner of 
his chair, and settling his wig as if he hoped 
by that means to coax some bright idea out of 
his brain to amuse the great man, Mr. 
Allanston, the nephew and heir of the Earl of 
Allanston. 

Mr. Boland was a retired button maker, 
who had amassed a large fortune in trade. He 
was a good natured and well meaning man, and 
would have been a happy one, had not an over^ 
weening predilection for persons of high rank, 
and a supreme terror for his own wife, spoiled 
most of the enjoyments of life which his riches 
could have procured. He seldom spoke or acted 
from the dictates of his own heart, because, as 
Mrs. Roland said, he was sure to do wrong ; 
that she always knew best, and always acted 
wisely, were assertions so often dinned in his 
ears, that it was impossible not implicitly to 
believe them. He was naturally disposed to 
view things on the cheerful side, she on the 
gloomy, and as in this world, alas! events 
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happen more often unfortunately than other- 
wise, she had often the gratification of exulting 
over the fulfilment of her evil prognostications, 
and saying, ^' I told you it would happen so, 
Mr. Roland ; you see my love, I am always 
right/' 

** Very true,'* replied the good man, *' you cer- 
tainly always know best, my dear." 

The result of all this was, that Mrs. Roland 
managed every thing, and her husband gradually 
submitted to be managed also, nor did he even 
dare to say a word when his wife's eye was bent 
on him with a disapproving glance. He was 
now in a sad fidget at her remaining so long up 
stairs with Lady Horatia, for she had told him 
to make himself very agreeable to Mr. AUanston, 
but at the same time cautioned him as to what 
he said, as Mr. AUanston was very fastidious. 
All this was most perplexing, particularly as 
Mrs. Roland generally talked both for herself 
and him, so that whatever conversational powers 
he once might have had, they had now from 
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disuse nearly disappeared. When he had ex- 
hausted the fertile subjects of shooting, hunting 
and fishing, (for Mrs. Roland had forbidden him 
to speak on politics) he was quite at his wit's 
end. 

Fortunately his daughter Catherine was 
an agreeable and accomplished young lady, in 
the common acceptation of that common term, 
and talked away with great ease, and was " not 
shy and foolish, like Adeline," as Mrs. Roland 
said. She was extremely pretty also, yet it was 
very strange that Mr. Allanston seemed scarcely 
to heed all the brilliant sallies of wit she 
poured into his ear, and Catherine who was 
not accustomed to have her agreeability thus 
thrown away, darted several angry flashes from 
her piercing black eyes, and then leaning back 
in her chair remained silent. 

Miss Somerville then tried what she could 
do, with little better success. The fact was, 
when Mrs. Roland went up stairs, she said she 
had come to take away her daughter Adeline. 
Allanston had heard this with extreme sorrow, 
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for his admiration had increased with every 
succeeding day of their acquaintance. 

As he now sat listening to the clumsy at- 
tempts at conversation of the vulgar button 
maker, he could not cease to wonder how the 
charming Adeline could belong to such a dis- 
agreeable set of people. The conversation at 
last turned upon the house, this being a subject 
which had of late much engrossed Mr. Roland's 
mind, or that of his better half. He asked 
Mr. Allanston what were the dimensions of the 
room in which they were sitting, then remem- 
bering his wife always told him never to ask 
any questions, the poor man looked foolish ; 
however Mr. Allanston did not appear angry, 
and answered that he believed it was 40 by 25. 
The old man rubbed his hands with delight and 
exclaimed ^^ then ours will really be the largest 
room in the county, and what a capital ball 
^' Here he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of his wife. 

Mrs. Roland was a tall fine looking woman. 
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her figure was faultless, and her features so 
decidedly handsome, that her claims to beauty 
were undeniable ; perhaps it was this very claim 
which often weakened the fescination which the 
beauty of Mrs* Roland ought otherwise have 
exercised. I know not why, but there was 
something extremely disagreeable about her; 
what she said was so full of good sense, that 
she was really, as her husband confessed, 
**always right,'' and in conversation she was never 
at a loss. Her dress was sure to be an exact 
counterpart of that exhibited as the newest 
fashion in the last ^^ Courier des dames,'' and 
her luxuriant black hair looked always as if it 
had just received the last approving touch firom 
the expert hands of Cavalier or Isidore* 

The appearance of this still beautiful woman 
acted like an extinguisher on Mr. Roland; his 
features which had brightened up at the 
thoughts of his large ball room, suddenly 
relapsed into their usual dull, unmeaning ex- 
pression ; his hands so lately rubbed in joyful 
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glee, now timidly sought the retirement of his 
pockets. As he felt the disapproving glances 
of Mrs. Roland's bright eyes were upon him, 
he gradually fidgetted out of the comfortable 
position in which he had indulged, and now oc- 
cupied the least possible portion of his chair. 
Mrs. Roland wished to have the carriage, and 
Allanston, glad of the prospect of getting rid of 
his visitors, hastened to ring the bell ; in doing 
so he slightly touched Mr. Roland's chair, 
when the old gentleman suddenly lost his 
balance, and was precipitated to the ground ; 
as he fell his wig was unfortunately transferred 
from his head to that of a carved monster 
which formed the arm of the chair on which he 
had been sitting. However he bore the accident 
and this disclosure of his bald pate with a 
laughing good humour which quite touched 
Allanston, and made him regret far more that 
his awkwardness had occasioned the mishap. 
His heart was still more softened towards the 
vulgar man, when Adeline, who came into the 
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room to wish her relations good bye, bestowed 
on him an affectionate kiss. Mr. Roland^s 
features then seemed to AUanston's eye as if 
they bore quite a different aspect ; and so in 
truth they did, for Adeline was his favourite 
child, the very sun-shine of his existence, and 
the only being whose society he really enjoyed. 
** So you are not coming home with us, dear 
girV said he,** well, my wife knows best; how- 
ever I should be very sorry for it indeed, if I 
did not know what a comfort you must be to 
her ladyship. But you will come back for the 
ball," he continued in a lower tone, and drawing 
her towards one of the windows, enjoyed a few 
minutes' uninterrupted conversation with his 
lovely child. The carriage was soon announced, 
Mrs. Roland came and pulled him by the 
sleeve, and he instantly followed her, with some- 
thing of that air of reluctance which a school- 
boy^s countenance displays on being dragged 
away by a severe master from his playground. 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 



** Oh ! little think the gay, licentious proud, ] 

Whom pleasure, power, and ajffluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 
Ah ! little think they, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain !** 
I'm sick of life! * * * ♦ 
* * * • From top to bottom «all*8 
At odds with reason ! Human life is ravell'd 
And love itself can't make the thread run clear. — 

Knowles' Sbcrbtary. 

^* Pray tell me, dear Mrs. Roland/' said 
Mr. Roland as they drove from the door of 
Norman Court, ^* why you were so very anxious 
that Catherine should remain with Lady 
Horatia instead of Adeline ? Oh ! ho ! very 
well, but my dear you really hurt me, I wish 
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you would not tread so hard upon my toes, you 
know I always attend to what you wish, besides 
as there is nobody with us now but Cathe- 
rine and Rose I really think *' Here the 

expression of anger in Mrs. Roland's face pre- 
vented his saying another word on this for- 
bidden subject ; fortunately a gentleman rode 
up to them, and thus relieved Mr. Roland from 
his embarrassment. 

^* Ah Sir James, I am so glad to see you,*' 
said he to the horseman who had approached 
close to the carriage, and now sat bolt upright 
on his horse as if he were recovering from some 
violent exertion which deprived him of breath. 
^^ Ah I see you are looking for AdeUne, quite 
put out at not finding her : — ^'pon my honor so 
am I, but Lady Horatia AUanston is so fond of 
the girl and — and—** 

'* I hope. Sir James Dulworth, we shall have 
the pleasure of your company at dinner next 
Wednesday," said Mrs. Roland. Sir James 
hemmed and coughed and seemed utterly at a 
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loss what to reply^ and looked indeed, as Mr. 
Roland had observed, quite ''put out.'' He 
was rather a handsome man of about forty, and 
would have been gentlemanlike, but for the ex- 
treme awkwardness of his manners and a sort 
of sheepish air which made his appearance 
quite laughable. 

The carriage had stopped, and there was a 
long silence. After the first hasty survey 
he had cast on the group within. Sir James 
Dulworth fixed his eyes stedfastly on the 
door, and in his embarrassment how to re- 
ply to Mrs. Roland's invitation he commenced 
playing with the handle. The lady reiterated 
her request, and Mr. Roland repeated her 
words; still no answer, though there was a con- 
vulsive movement on the lips and forehead of 
Sir James as though his ideas were striving for 
utterance. Catherine and Rose exchanged 
sundry laughing glances and could not repress 
a titter at his strange appearance. It was 
scarcely audible, and yet with that wonderful 
sagacity which shy people often have of dis- 
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covering when they are the object of ridicule, 
he suddenly looked up and beheld the four 
bright eyes fixed upon him with a stare of 
curiosity and wonder. This had the efiect of 
driving completely from his thoughts the dinner 
invitation and every other subject but that of 
retreat ; he snatched up his reins, put spurs to 
his horse, and thus freed himself without further 
explanation from a position which had become 
insupportable. The young ladies laughed out- 
righty but their mirth was checked by a severe 
reprimand from Mrs. Roland and a gentle re- 
buke from her husband, who said it was not 
kind of them to frighten poor Sir James, who 
was ^' really a very excellent man, and did a 
great deal of good in his parish/' 

^'Besides," said Mrs. Roland '^he is first 
cousin to Lord Rochdale^ and has actually 
two hundred thousand pounds in the funds." 

^^ I am sure we did nothing to frighten him,'' 
said Catherine, ^' only it is impossible to help 
laughing, he looks so very absurd ; he has cer- 
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tainly fallen in love with Adeline ; poor man^ 
I wonder if he will ever have courage to 
propose.'^ 

*^ Oh, there's the very person I wanted to 
see, Doctor Blackwell ; stop/' exclaimed Mrs. 
Roland, and pulling the check-string, the car- 
riage again stopped, and Doctor Blackwell rode 
up to the door. 

Mrs. Roland, assuming an air of melancholy 
anxiety, inquired how the doctor thought her 
dear fidend Lady Horatia was going on — ^^ Tell 
me your real candid opinion ; do not endeavour 
to suppress the truth.'' 

^^ I fear there is no chance of her ladyship's 
surviving more than a month," said the doctor. 

Mrs, Roland applied a pocket handkerchief 
to her eyes at this sad intelligence, and Doctor 
Blackwell rode away. When the handkerchief 
was removed no traces of tears could however 
be discovered, and Mrs. Roland's eyes looked 
even brighter than usual, and a smile played on 
her full and ruby lip. She was silent for some 
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time, and appeared to be revolving some im- 
portant subject in her mind. 

*' I think, my dear/^ she said, turning to her 
husband, >vith an air of great kindness and 
complacency, *^ we should go to town rather 
sooner this winter ; last year every thing had 
begun, when we went after Easter; and it 
was so difficult to get Catherine to half the 
balls which were given. You know I should 
not care for myself, but really we should make 

some effort for our children,'^ she continued in 
a softer tone, on seeing how extremely miser- 
able the old man was at the idea of doing what 
he disliked more than any thing in the world. 

" Surely you had quite enough gaiety last 
year ; you and Catherine were out some where 
every night, when we had not company at 
home/' 

" Oh, but we went to all the wrong places, I 
assure you ; we could not succeed in getting 
into the right set^ and though I took so much 
trouble, and asked Lady D four times to 
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dinner^ we could only once get tickets for Al- 
macks. Now you see my dear Mr. Roland, if 
we went before Easter, there would be time to 
feel our way a little better.*' 

^' But whaf 8 the use of all this trouble ? the 
girls are pretty, and surely their fortune will 
get plenty both of partners and husbands.*' 

'* Not of the right sort, my dear ; you know 
how much deceived you were last year; how 
often when I urged the propriety of going to 
London, and making respectable acquaintances 
before the girls were grown up, you prevented 
me by saying it would all be easy enough. You 
see I was quite right as to its being a very 
difficult matter ; and then from not knowing 
exactly how to set about it, we did every thing 
wrong, we thought that only people of rank 
were worth knowing ; and now I see that rank 
is quite useless without fashion, so this year we 
shall be obliged to cut most of our old acquaint- 
ances, in order to secure those of the right 
set.^' 

K 2 
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"Oh dear, oh dear, how much better if we 
stayed quietly in the country ! I am sure you 
were never really happy in London, and when- 
ever we gave parties, you were in such a fidget, 
lest I should do or say something vulgar, as 
you call it. '^ 

" But my love, you did the honours very well 
at last, and this year you will be still more ac- 
customed to it. Tes we had better go the 15th 
of February, and I will send out invitations for a 
ball here on the 10th, and then the carpets need 
not be put down again before we go/' 

Mr. Roland looked very miserable, and gave 
a deep sigh, but he knew that words would be 
useless when once his wife had made up her 
mind, and he tranquilly gave up the point. 

Invitations were sent to aU the first people 
in the county, and the inhabitants of Hazle- 
wood were busily employed in arrangements for 
insuring the success of the ball. Adeline was 
to return home the day before, and Allanston 
promised to attend, if possible ; Lady Horatia 
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was still in the same state, and now quite pre- 
pared for her departure. Adeline could not 
endure the idea of leaving her, for the purpose 
of going to a ball; but Lady Horatia earnestly 
insisted that both she and AUanston shoidd 
attend the FSte. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 



lo amai sempre, ed amo forte aneora, 
E son per amar piu di giomo in giomo 
Quel dolce loco oye piangendo tomo 
Spesse fiaii, quando amor m'accont ; 
E son fermo d'amare il tempo • I'ora 
Ch' ogni Til cnra mi leyar d^intomo. 

Pbtrabca. 

More than a month had elapsed since Allan- 
ston had left Wales ; and Mai^aret was be- 
ginning to be seriously alarmed, and extremely 
impatient at his absence. During the first week, 
the long and affectionate letters, which Fran- 
ceschi, with a condescending smile, placed in 
her trembling hands, cheered her solitary exist- 
ence. But they ceased to arrive every mom- 
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ittgy and those blank days^ Margaret endea- 
voured, in vain, to while away with some of the 
delightful books, in whose pages she expected 
always to find enjoyment; then too, the view 
from her window, which the preceding day had 
so enchanted her, looked cold, wild, and dreary ; 
yet the sun shone brightly as ever on the purple 
mountains, and the rushing torrent danced as 
gaily in its beam. It was the eye that beheld them 
which had lost its tone ; to its impatient gaze the 
shadows seemed not to move^ and as if the twi- 
light would never cast its mellow shade over 
the rocks and valleys. 

The last letter, too, which Margaret re- 
ceived, was shorter by half the last page than 
usual, and her eyes wandered impatiently 
from the hurried Unes, to the provokingly 
blank spot at the end, and ceased not to 
wonder why it had not been filled up, and to 
imagine all kinds of things, which he ought to 
have written there; she gazed and gazed, 
until this white blank became so impressed on 
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her sights that even when she withdrew her 
eyes, and directed them to the landscape, the 
fatal spot seemed still before them. How dis- 
cordant to her ears was the sound of Fran- 
ceschi's guitar in the adjoining room! He 
sometimes ventured even to sing some of 
AUanston's airs, which nearly drove her to 
distraction. She longed to order him not to dis- 
turb her, but there was something so repulsive 
in his manner, that he inspired her with terror 
as well as dislike; he talked to her often of 
Allanston in a way which strongly excited her 
curiosity, hinting that he was possessed of 
many important secrets ; but when once she 
ventured with an air of apparent indifference 
to inquire more into his history, Franceschi 
assumed a look of such domineering import- 
ance, that she soon put an end to the subject 
by ordering him to withdraw. 

This man^s presence was extremely annoy- 
ing, and to avoid it, Margaret sometimes 
wandered for miles distant, amid the wild 
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surrounding scenery; he seemed however to 
watch her movements, with strange solicitude, 
and, even when she purposely left her usual 
haunts, and prolonged her walk to a great 
distance, Franceschi would suddenly appear. 

She mentioned all this in her letters to 
Allanston, and gently reproached him for 
thinking that she required a jailor, as she termed 
her valet, to prevent her flying from Peneraig. 

At last Allanston returned, and Margaret 
enjoyed a few days of perfect and uninter- 
rupted happiness. All the doubts and fears 
and suspicions, which in his absence had so 
imbittered her lonely hours, were forgotten. For 
she was convinced he loved her, and this was 
all the happiness she sought. His manner 
was, if possible, more devoted, more tender 
than ever; there was at times a shade of 
melancholy in his features, which only served 
to render their expression more captivating. 

He said his father had been dangerously ill, 
which had occasioned his long absence, and 

K 5 
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still caused him much anxiety. Mai^aret 
endeavoured by every means which her talents 
and love afforded to cheer and enliven him. 

But even when listening to her voice, his 
thoughts would recur to his unfortunate wife, 
and to the fair creature who was perhaps at that 
moment sitting by her sick bed, soothing her 
suffering, and secretly condemning him for his 
desertion. 

What would Adeline think of his remaining 
so long away ! with what contempt and horror 
would she regard him if she knew the truth ! 

There is perhaps no condition in life more 
dreadful, than that of an unpirincipled man, 
whose standard of perfection is high, and whose 
admiration for beauty of character is great. To 
be obliged to represent the character which he 
wishes to maintain, to be conscious that he has 
fallen for ever, and yet to have the desire to be 
considered of the same nature with those he 
admires, is a restraint to which he can with 
difficulty submit. It is easier for a proud 
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spirit to bear unmerited abuse, than undeserved 
praise. Allanston now often sighed for those past 
days when disguise was unnecessary, because 
every one knew his real character ; but then he 
cared not for their opinion, for he had not then 
discovered that the world contained beings 
whom he wished to resemble. 

By a strange fatality too, he had plunged still 
deeper in guilt, as his admiration for newly dis- 
covered virtue increased. Letters arrived daily 
from Norman Court, not indeed direct, but 
forwarded by a confidential agent from London, 
where Allanston was supposed to be« Some- 
times they were dictated by his wife, but always 
written by Adeline. Lady Horatia's expres- 
sions were affectionate and kind, she neither 
reproached him for leaving her, nor desired to 
hasten his return. Adeline sometimes added 
a few words from herself, and these generally 
contained, not reproaches, but sincere regrets, 
that Allanston should be detained away by such 
important business, at a time when she felt 
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sure he must be most anxious to be near his 
wife. Every word, every sentiment in these 
letters, smote like daggers to his heart At 
last, an express arrived, written entirely by 
Adeline, and imploring him to come imme- 
diately; she said that poor Lady Horatia's mind 
began to wander, her speech failed, and the 
physicians were in hourly expectation of her 
decease. Allanston was the more concerned 
to hear this, as he feared, that, owing to the 
unavoidable delay in reaching at Norman Court, 
he should not only find poor Lady Horatia no 
more, but Adeline would discover the deceit 
which he had practised. His clever servant, 
Franceschi, ever watchful of his master's repu- 
tation, bribed the messenger, to keep his 
additional journey a secret. 

Allanston returned to Norman Court with 
a heavy heart ; Margaret was soon to become 
a mother, and her last words had been an 
earnest entreaty that before the birth of her 
child, her old father might be informed of her 
marriage. Allanston still passionately loved 
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her. The feeling which Adeline inspired was 
of so different a character^ that it scarcely 
interfered with the affection he felt for Mar- 
garet^ the contrast between them was so great^ 
that it would be impossible both could inspire 
the same kind of affection. 

He had often considered what would be the 
conduct he should pursue, in the event of his 
wife's death ; he earnestly wished her to live, not 
only because she excited his extreme pity, but 
because it would be impossible ever to inform 
Margaret how grossly she had been deceived. 
He would rather submit to the misery of never 
beholding that beloved, that beautiful creature 
again, than that she should despise him. And 
then there were also others, and more dreadful 
reasons for keeping for ever secret from 
Margaret the events of that horrible night, 
when the marriage was performed. ^^ Poor 
Margaret !'^ he constantly ejaculated, ^'she must 
never, never see her father, or revisit the home 
of her childhood again ! — '^ 
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These considerations tended to increase his 
affection and devotion to the poor girl, and 
to keep alive the flame of love in a heart, 
too much seared by vice to remain long steady 
to any one object or pursuit. He arrived at 
Norman Court, and rushed up stairs to his 
wife's room, without waiting to inquire what 
he dreaded to hear, for the countenances of the 
servants too plainly told him that all was over. 

The shutters were nearly closed, and allowed 

only a faint ray of light to fall on the bed and 

on the figure of Adeline, who knelt beside it, 

her face buried in her hands. Lady Horatia 

was dead! 

Her thin features looked far more interest- 
ing than Allanston had ever seen them; he 
fancied he perceived a smile on her pale lips. 
A feeling of awe, a sense of his own guilt, of 
the immeasurable difference between them, 
struck him most forcibly. His wife though life- 
less, the image of innocence and peace, he, 
guilty and polluted, just returned from the 
society of a rival. These feeUngs, and the 
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holy stillness that pervaded the scene, made 
him pause, and filled him with terror. 

Adeline at last looked up. Tears glistened 

in her long eye lashes, but on seeing Allanston, 

and reading the expression of woe on his coun* 

tenance, she faintly smiled, and extending her 

hand towards him said — ^' She is happy now, 

oh, how I wish you had (been here, that you 

could have witnessed her last moments ; oh that 

I could repeat all she bid me say to you, and 

how earnestly she implored you would remember 

that your soul is immortal.'^ Encouraged by 

the expression of AUanston's countenance, 

Adeline proceeded in a most impressive manner 

to urge all the arguments she knew her friend 

would have used, if from her state of bliss she 

were permitted to address the husband whom 

she loved. 

Feeling that she was doing right, all the 
natural timidity of her disposition vanished, 
she did not allow the consideration of what 
the world would say, to interfere, but continued 
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in the hope that from the attention with which 
Allanston Ustened, a favourable impression 
might be produced on his mind. It is 
difficult to say, what her success might not 
have been ; but she was soon interrupted by 
the arrival of her father and mother, who had 
called to take her away. 

Adeline quitted with great reluctance the re- 
mains of one who had been so dear to her ; and 
with a blush at the recollection of her boldness, 
implored Allanston not to forget what she 
had ventured to say, and hoped that he would 
come and see her as soon as circumstances 
would permit, as she had many kind messages 
from his wife to deliver. It may be imagined 
that Allanston was not backward in availing 
himself of this permission, and he became, 
during the remainder of their sejour in the 
country, a constant visitor at Hazlewood. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



*' I would be gpreat, for greatness hatli great power 
And that's the fruit I reach at. — 
Great spirits ask great play-room. Who would sit 
With these prophetic swellings in my breast, 
That prick and goad me on, and neyer cease, 
To the fortunes something tells me I was bom U>V* 

Lamb. 

" In life's long sickness eyermere 

Our thoughts are tossing to and fro : 
We change our posture o'er and o'er, 

But cannot rest, nor cheat our woe." 

The London season began. The aniyal of 
^^ Mr. and Mrs. Roland and family, from Hazle* 
wood, in Grosvenor Square" was duly 
announced in the Morning Post. Allanston 
soon followed, and felt quite at a loss what 
course to pursue with regard to the exil 
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Margaret. He plunged deeply into politics. 
The intoxication of success and its attendant 
applause made him once more feel there was 
something to render life bearable, and the voice 
of conscience was lulled by the idea that he 
was of some use* and that mankind might be 
benefitted by the exercise of his talents. 

Every person courted and sought to win his 
smiles save one, the fairest of all; and this 
seemed to him very strange, for Adeline had 
been most kind, and at Norman Court ap- 
peared to take a more than sisterly interest in his 
welfare. It was her first season in London ; and 
there was something so new and so perfectly un- 
studied in the character of her beauty,that it could 
not fail to excite great admiration, particularly 
as Allanston's marked attentions drew her 
much into notice ; and the beautiful girl, who 
had evidently touched the celebrated man's 
heart, soon became quite the fashion. Yet 
the world was wrong, as it usually is when it 
pretends to judge of the inward afiections or 
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feelings of any public individual. Allanston 
admired, and indeed gazed on the lovely 
Adeline, with the sort of devotion which a 
warm hearted young CathoUc may^'feel towards 
the beautiftd picture of a Madonna he devoutly 
adores. He considered her as the most perfect 
thing in creation, but he was not in love. She 
was too much his superior, too different from 
himself, to call forth the passionate affections of 
his ardent nature. 

Tet so strange and contradictory were his 
feelings, that he would have given worlds to 
know she loved him. This ardent desire, like 
a newly awakened ambition, called forth all the 
energies of his mind, and never had he before 
appeared to such advantage, never had his 
manners been so fascinating, his appearance so 
attractive, or his speeches so eloquent as during 
this London season. This might not have 
been so, had he been really in love with 
Adeline. There is even in the most graceful and 
beautiful natures something approaching to awk- 
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wardness when violently in love, which is often 
a bar to success. This is the reason why more 
conquests are often achieved by persons who 
are rather advanced in life than by the young 
and beautiful ; no woman is more dangerous to 
a young and inexperienced man, than one in 
whose bosom the ardent flame of love has 
burnt itself out, but whose ambition it is to 
rekindle that flame in another. Such persons 
are deeply conversant with all that is required 
to inflict the wound, and they proceed with a 
cool and steady aim. 

Often and often had Allanston directed the 
poisoned shaft, and caused the misery of 
many a fair one, without the slightest com- 
punction ; but these triumphs could not satisfy 
his vanity, so long as that loveliest and best 
of earth's daughters looked on him with 
indifierence. Tet he did not wish to make 
her miserable. Far otherwise, he wished to 
place her in the highest position which his 
talents and genius could attain, as a lovely 
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being to grace his triumphs and participate in 
his success. 

He felt at the same time satisfied that she 
was not so fascinating as Margaret, who was 
formed to soar above all he had ever met with, 
to be as it were the Queen of Earth ; but then 
she would despise him, her keen and penetrat- 
ing mind would immediately fathom the 
shallowness of his character, if once the veil 
was withdrawn which now concealed his faults. 
It was far otherwise with Adeline. She must 
already know many of his imperfections ; for his 
infidelities, when there had not been even the 
excuse of love, were bitterly complained of by 
his unfortunate wife. Adeline knew all this, 
and was aware that he had been a gambler, and 
that his marriage had been produced by feelings 
the most dishonourable and degrading. Tet 
did that angel of purity seem to forget all his 
sins, all his baseness, nay more, when convers- 
ing with him, her manner was peculiarly 
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animated, and she appeared to take a lively and 
kind interest in all he did. 

Mrs. Roland fancied she had attained this 
year without any effort, that rank in society 
which it was the dearest wish of her heart to 
gain. The only drawback to this enjoyment 
was, that her second daughter seemed to engross 
aU the homage which she thought was due to 
the far superior charms of her darling Catherine. 
Yet A.deline sought not to please, she merely 
went out in compliance with her mother's wish, 
she talked but little, and was not even a good 
listener. Often when her partner was exerting 
himself to the utmost to raise a smile on her 
lips, she would by a wrong answer betray that 
her thoughts were far differently engaged. 

Rose Somerville hoping to profit by her aunt 
Mrs. Roland's great acquaintances, had with 
much trouble persuaded her old mother to leave 
her small, but comfortable home in Hamp- 
shire, and to take a lodging in Bolton Street. 
Here much ingenuity and contrivance was re- 
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quisite to live on at all comfortably^ and poor 
old Mrs. Somerville was quite miserable at the 
enormous expense of every thing. But Rose was 
a clever girl, and knew how to manage, and their 
only man-servant John Payne, being accustomed 
to do every thing in the country, was at first 
tolerably well reconciled to his new mode of 
life : he enjoyed the honour of his new crimson 
coat and yellow plush inexpressibles, instead 
of the old working jacket, and considered the 
gold headed cane far preferable to his spade. 

But the novelty soon wore ofi^, and he became 
completely tired of trying to be in several places 
at once, a miracle which Miss Rose seemed to 
think quite possible for him to perform, and which 
I believe is expected by many persons who only 
keep one footman, and have a large acquaint- 
ance in the busy London season. Having been 
sent out with some notes one day, there was a 
double knock at the door, and no one but the 
old maid of all work to answer it. 

Another, and another knock resounded! 
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Rose had run to the window at the first alarm, 
and enchanted at finding that it* was Sir Francis 
Malcomb's cab at the door, hastened to put the 
room to rights ; that is, she pulled a flannel 
petticoat, which her mother was busily 
hemming, out of her hands, and stufied it under 
an arm-chair ; hid a loaf of bread and a bit of 
cheese, which was to serve as their frugal 
lunch, under the sofa, and then proceeded to 
smooth her own hair at the looking glass. 

" How very charming,*' thought the delighted 
girl,'^^ he certainly must have come to propose ; 
but why does not that stupid John Payne an- 
swer the door? it looks so vulgar/' continued 
she aloud. 

'^ Poor John has so much to do^ and you 
forget that we sent him out with notes/' said 
Mrs. Somerville meekly, ^^and I suppose Kitty 
is dressing herself; would it not be better to let 
me open the door, than to keep people waiting 
so long V Rose ran down to see what caused 
this dreadful delay, and called repeatedly to 
Kitty. 



t€ 
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I can't come, Miss,'' vociferated the poor 
woman. 

" And why can't you come ?'* exclaimed Rose^ 
in a loud angry voice. 

^^Oh dear, oh dear Miss. I've had a 
misfortin." 

" A misfortune, what do you mean ?'' 

^^ I was a hiorning of my gown that I had took 
off to wash, not knowing John was out ; hearing 
of the saucepan a boiling over, I run, and never 
saw that the hot hiom was on my gown till it 
was all of a blaze and'' — 

Rose, who was quite furious at her negligence, 
here interrupted her by a torrent of abuse. 

The knocking had ceased, and Rose almost 
hoped Sir Francis had driven off, for she 
knew he was keenly alive to any thing 
ridiculous, and if he had chanced to dis- 
cover the reason of the delay, all hopes of a 
proposal would be crushed. In the midst of 
her scolding she felt her sleeve gently pulled, 
and Mrs. Somerville whispered in her ear : 

VOL. I. L. 
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*^ Hush, hush. Rose, Sir Francis is in the 
parlour/* 

^^ Good gracious, how did he get in," she 
inquired turning pale with terror and vex- 
ation. Then, resolving to try and make the best 
of it, she assumed a composed air and walked 
quietly into the room. 

** How very kind of you to call so early,*' said 
Rose with a sweet smile; ^^what a beautiful 
little dog ! Chloe is it not ? come here Chloe,*' she 
continued, and caressing the little spaniel, she 
almost forcibly withdrew it from under the sofa, 
where, attracted by the savory smell of the 
cheese, it was endeavouring to penetrate. 

^^ I am sorry to have interrupted you Miss 
Somerville,'* said Sir Francis, with a cold sar-^ 
castic sneer, so different from hia manner on 
the preceding evening that Rose was convinced 
he must have overheard the discourse with 
Kitty. This idea almost deprived her of 
speech ; she made several unsuccessful attempts 
to renew the conversation. Sir Francis soon 
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arose, and calling Chloe, which Rose still held 
on her knee, walked towards the door. Chloe 
jumped down, but determining not to be baffled 
in her pursuit, darted under the sofa, and to the 
inexpressible dismay of Rose drew forth the 
cheese ! 

" Ah now Rose,^' said Mrs Somerville view- 
ing the lost bit of cheese, '^ what a pity you put 
it there!" 

*^How negligent of the housemaid," ex- 
claimed Rose, in a loud voice, trying to drown 
the untimely remark of her mother. 

Sir Francis now entirely cured of his passing 
fancy, could not avoid smiling at her dilemma, 
but too well bred to increase it, and in order to 
conceal the mirth he could not check, hurried 
out of the house. Poor Rose sank upon the 
sofa and burst into tears ; her mother, who was 
a kind-hearted old woman and loved Rose in 
spite of all her defects, endeavoured to console 
her, and finding all she said did but increase 
her irritation, she took from its concealment the 

L 2 
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loaf of bread which fortunately had escaped 
Chloe's notice, and proceeded quietly to eat her 
dry luncheon, without a single murmur, though 
she could not help thinking how much 
pleasanter it would be if she were sitting in 

her own nice little parlour at L looking 

out on the beautiful views, and eating a com- 
fortable meal. But Mrs. Somerville had been 
always accustomed to give up her incUnation 
for the sake of those she loved far better than 
herself. This, though certainly an amiable, is 
sometimes a dangerous quality when not ac- 
companied by strong common sense ; and to 
this temper of the mother, perhaps, many of 
her daughter's defects may be attributed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



f * • "* Hon conversiam sempre eogli amici 

In questa assai piu oscura che serena 
Vita mortal, tutta d'inyidia plena. 

Abiosto. 

It was particularly unfortunate that many people 
called that morning. As Kitty could not 
appear, and the knocks followed in quick suc- 
cession. Rose was obliged to persuade her good 
natured mother to leave her work and answer 
the door, by saying that she was not at home, 
and that the poor old lady might not be re- 
cognized, her ever watchful daughter rummaged 
out an old bonnet and cloak of Kitty's, which 
effectually disguised her appearance. Still 
Rose watched with great anxiety the arrival 
«nd departure of each visitor^ well knowing her 
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mother's utter inexperience either in telling an 
untruth or acting a part. There was one car- 
riage whose arrival at the door occasioned poor 
Rose considerable uneasiness; it displayed a 
viscount^s coronet^ and a Uttle page, diessed in 
a costume at once fanciful and picturesque, 
jumped nimbly down and knocked at the door. 

**Say positively we are not at home, mamma, 
for I do believe that is the little old Viscountess 
of Oldington, to whom I was introduced last 
night. I have heard such strange accounts of 
her curiosity and penetration ; indeed it can be 
only to find out what sort of person I am that 
can have induced her to call ; there, run, make 
haste." So saying, she almost pushed her poor 
mother down stairs, and following, hid herself 
behind the door of the front pariour, that she 
might be at hand to try and remedy any of the 
old lady^s awkward blunders. 

From this concealment Rose could distinctly 
hear and see all that occmred. The little white 
bonnet and veil of the Viscountess were 
thrust out of the carriage window with an im- 
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patient gesture, then a diminutive imd shrivelled 
hand held out a bit of paper. The page 
reached up to take it, but the old lady suddenly 
drew it away and said in a shrill voice, " Tell 
Miss what's the girl's name?*' she con- 
tinued turning round to some one who was 
sitting by her side. 

*^ Which do you mean Milady ? here are so 
many on your list,'* said her companion* 

^^ How stupid you are, why what's the use of 
bringing you out if you can't help me ? read over 
the names.** 

"The Duchess of Longueville?'* 
** No, no, you know its Miss somebody.*' 
" Really Milady I don't see any Miss oh the 
list, I think your ladyship must have made a 
mistake.*' 

" No no, go on then, read the names*'* 
"Mr. Rogers, Marchioness of Clermont, 
Doctor Sharpe." 

" There, there, never mind then,** said the im- 
patient Viscountess, " tell the woman to come 
out and speak to me," 
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Rose trembled when she saw her mother 
obey the page's summons. 

^^ Who lives in this house V asked Lady 
Oldington. 

<^ Mrs* and Miss Somerville.'^ 

^^ Ah then I am right after all, now tell Miss 
Somerville to come down. I want to speak to 
her." 

Mrs. Somerville was turning round to obey 
instinctively the lady's wishes, when suddenly, 
remembering her lesson, she said with a meek 
low voice : 

'^ Rose .... my • • • • Miss Somerville is not at 
home." 

** I know she is though," exclaimed Lady 
Oldington, '^ so go and tell her at once I want 
particularly to consult her about a concert I am 
going to give." 

'* Really I don't know, my daughter." 

^' Your daughter, what can the foolish woman 
mean ?" said the old lady, stamping with rage. 
Here Rose, fearing her mother's timidity would 
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betray every thing, ran out with a countenance 
beaming with smiles and good humour, gently 
pushed her poor mother into the house, and 
then jumped into Lady 01dington*s carriage. 

^^ I am so glad I happened to be in the 
dining room,'' she exclaimed, ^' for I am afraid 
our stupid old deaf maid, would have given you 
a great deal of trouble, our two men are unfor- 
tunately out. '* 

^* Never mind your two men,'' said Lady 
Oldington in a sharp impatient tone, ^^ I did not 
come to see your men or maids. Now tell me, 
can you sing well?" 

" Indeed Lady Oldington I cannot exactly 
say, but I am extremely fond of music.^' 

*^ I don't care whether you are fond of music 
or not, can't you tell me at once if you can sing 
well; can you remember without music? can 
you sing without a piano ?" 

^^ I have sometimes, and I shoiQd be most 
happy to do anything for you," said Rose, rather 
surprised at the old lady's sharp investigation, 

L 5 
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"Have you got a piano in your house?'' 
continued Lady Oldington. 

«' I am sorry to say we have none in town/' 

^' I am going to give a great many parties ; 
Miss Germain and the Williams' are coming to 
sing/' Then looking up at the house^ she con- 
tinued, " you have got some flowers in your 
balcony I see; bring me a large bunch of 
hyacynths when you come to me this evening, 
and now let me see what nice young men do 
you know." 

Rose thought with a sigh of the lost Sir 
Francis Malcomb. '' Indeed I am sorry to say 
I know but very few people, as this is my first 



season.'' 



'^ You know Mr. AUanston." 
" Oh yes I always meet him at my aunt's." 
"Is he going to marry your cousin ?" in- 
quired Lady Oldington turning sharply round ; 
then without waiting for an answer she con- 
tinued— 
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^^ Do you think Miss^ what's your cousin's 
name ?" 

« Roland.'* 

'^ Would she bring her harp ; I hear she is a 
very fine player, but as I never go to parties 
I have no chance of hearing her ; I have just 
been to her house to ask them to come to me this 
evening ; now if I set you down at their house 
you might persuade that pretty little one (I 
don't like the other) to bring her harp. 

" Adeline is very good natured,'* said Rose, 
« but Mrs. Roland is so particular and odd." 

**Yes she's a foolish woman, but tell her 
Lord Fitzmore is to dine with me to day. I 
know she wants to catch him for her other 

daughter." 

Rose could not help smiling at the old lady's 
extraordinary quickness and penetration. 

" Yes she wants to catch him, and so do most 
mothers and daughters, but that won't be an 
easy matter. Now go and get your bonnet ; for 
I can't lose any more time." 
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'^I am afraid we are all engaged to Lady 
Alicia Milbank's this evening/' said Rose. 

'^ Lady Alicia Milbank ! that old gambling 
hag ! fie, fie, you should none of you be seen at 
her house, no one ventures to her parties but 
downright card players ; how came you to know 
such a person ?'' 

*' She is a neighbour of my aunf s.*^ 

^^Oh, I remember it was at her house in the 
country I first met your relations. Well, go 
child, and make haste.'' 

Rose, afraid of ofifending a person who might 
prove a valuable acquaintance, complied with 
her wishes. 

During the drive Lady Oldington asked 
many questions relative to Rose's family cir- 
cumstances, what sized house they had in the 
country, and who were their best neighbours. 

" The Gordons, how far from you do they live? 
oh ! ten miles. I think I shall go and make 
them a visit next summer ; you have got a spare 
room you say, perhaps I shall come and see 
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you too; is that your own maid I saw at 
the door/' continued Lady Oldington, looking 
so full and earnestly in Rose's face that the 
blood mounted to her cheeks, and she almost 
trembled beneath the keen glance of the old 
ladjr's little grey eyes, 

'^No, that was the cook." 

^^ The cook, what an interesting countenance 
she has. I am looking out for one. Do you 
take her with you to the country ?" 

Fortunately their arrival in Grosvenor Square 
relieved Rose from the embarrassment of any 
further questions. ** Remember to come early 
dnd bring a guitar or some kind of instrument; 
Good bye, I shall come and see you again soon." 

** You are very kind,*' said Rose, while she 
devoutly hoped the prying old lady might 
never fulfil her kind intention. 

The Rolands were out ; but Rose went up 
stairs according to Lady Oldington's wish to 
await their arrival. Here in the solitary gran- 
deur and fading light of the drawing room, poor 
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Rose had leisure to think over the strange 
cantre^temps and occurrences of the morning. 
The chance of the best parti which had yet 
presented itself was for ever gone ; indeed per-* 
haps Sir Francis might spread the absurd story 
of the old woman's misfortune and the bit of 
cheese all over London, and thus entirely put 
an end to every prospect of marriage. 

She now began bitterly to regret having 
dragged her poor mother and the old servants 
into a place for which they were so ill calculated. 
" Yet what could I do?" she thought; «' how 
could a person of any spirit submit to pass their 
life amon^ those stupid old card players and 
dingy clergymen? Not a young man in the 
place. To be sure there's that horrible saint Mr. 
Wallaston ; yet he with his fine place and all 
his religious particularities would marry me^ I 
verily believe. Ha ! ha ! I sometimes think it 
would be excellent fun to sham religion and marry 
him, and then turn the house topsey turvey, and 
give balls and drag the old goose to town. I 
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might then become the faahion ; yes/' she con- 
tinued looking at herself in the large glass, '^yes I 
might become as fashionable as any of them, and 
have all the young men at my feet, but should I 
be happy ? no^ I am not quite formed to be a 
wortliless character* I eren now feel some 
compunction at having pushed poor mamma so 
angrily into the house when she was doing what 
she detests most, to please me. What a hor- 
rible creature I am ! Is there any thing that 
could save me ? Yes, there is one person ; I 
think if Arthur Vernon loved me I should be- 
come good, yes I could actually love religion, 
love whatever is beautiful and perfect, if I had 
only a being like him for my protector and 
guide. 

And can this never, never be? must I be utterly 
lost ? Is there no one else, no one in this wide 
world except Arthur Vernon ? And he will never 
love me, no ; he is devoted to that tiresome little 
Adeline, yet she is certainly not so beautiful, 
and not half so clever as myself. Well, 
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perhaps after all^ she may marry Mr. Allan- 
ston, and then it will be my own fault if I 
do not make the best of my resemblance to her 
with Arthur ; but then alas^ I must bid farewell 
to ambition. Love in a cottage, I don't like that ; 
it sounds cold and comfortless ; no, I should 
like to live in such rooms as these. I am not 
made for poverty, it would put me in mind of 

that horrible L with its little back parlour, 

and back gardens and doleful church bells. I 
must go on resolutely, and try to make a good 
match, but it is sad up-hill work. Mrs. Roland 
and Catherine hate me, Adeline is the only 
person who is of any use to me, and yet I 
actually hate her the more for being so kind. 
It is so humiUating to be taken up indeed, 
by the girl Arthur loves. Oh ! if I had but 
half as much opportunity, half the facilities of 
seeing people they have, what an excellent 
match I should make ! There's Lord Fitzmore 
even, he is more in love with me already than 
with Catherine ; but then, her fortune, ah ! that 
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will accomplish the match ; yes^ the proud crea-> 
ture will perhaps be a marchioness while I — " 

A knock at the door interrupted her painful 
reflections, and Mrs. Roland and her daughters 
soon made their appearance. 

"Why Rose, how came you to call at such 
a late hour? we have company to dinner, and 
scarcely time to dress, before they arrive," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Roland in an angry tone. 

Rose explained in as few words as possible 
the strange visit of Lady Oldington and her 
invitation for that evening. 

" Humph, Lord Pitzmore is to dine with 
her ! I can hardly believe he would go and 
dine with such an old quiz ; besides, Catherine, 
did not he tell you he was going to New- 
market ?*' 

^^ Yes, but he is always changing his mind, 
said Catherine,^^ so I think the safest plan would 
be to go to liady Oldington's, we could just 
look in.** 

" And now what is to be done with Rose ? 
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my dear^ how could you be so inconsiderate 
as to come here? how are you to get home? 
and then I suppose we must go a mile out of 
our way to pick you up this 'evening/' said 
Mrs. Roland. 

^^ I wish you had a carriage of your own,'' 
exclaimed Catherine, ^^ for really going four in 
the coach spoils one's dress most deplorably.'' 

** I don't think ours can suffer much/' said 
Adeline, ^^ for our carriage is large enough to 
hold six.' 

^^ Come, come, don't dawdle any longer, we 
shall never be dressed in time," said Mrs. 
Roland. 

^* Will you call for me then dear aunt, " 
inquired Rose in a tone of supplication. 

^^ Perhaps, if we are not too late ; but go away 
now at once, for I want to have the rooms 
arranged." 

^^ Surely we can call for Rose, dear mamma, " 
said Adeline. 

^'Always doing something good natured/' 
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exclaimed Allanston, who had come into tlve 
room unperceived by any of the party. 

^^*Don't be alarmed Mrs. Roland^ I am not come 
to dinner at this early hour; on the' contrary^ 
I called to make my excuses, being obliged to 
attend the house unexpectedly, I hope however 
to meet you all at L house.** 

**We are not going there," said Adeline, 
** Lady Lovemore has not asked us.'* 

^'Not asked there? How very strange ! then 
I shall not go either.*' 

^*We are going to Lady 01dington*8, and 
Lady Alicia Milbank's. Will you not come to 
either of those parties ?" inquired Mrs. Roland. 

''Certainly, if I can leave the house in 
time." 

Allanston then took his leave, and Rose who 
never iieglected an opportunity to increase 
her intimacy with any leading person, followed. 
As tliey walked down stairs she gave such a 
pathetic account of her aunt's unkindness in 
not even allowing either her carriage, or even 
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one of her servants to walk home with her^ 
and of the awkward dilemma in which she was 
now placed^ that Allanston could not in 
common civility step into his carriage without 
offering to be of use. 

Rose was delighted to accept his offer, as 
much to spite her aunt, as to forward a scheme 
which had just darted through her mind. 

^^What a miserable place London is/' ex- 
claimed Rose as she seated herself on the easy 
spring cushion of Allanston's chariot. ^^I 
should be quite wretched here if it were not for 
that darling Adeline ; she is the only person in 
the whole place who cares for me ; indeed my 
aunt would never tolerate me in her house if 
Adeline were not so fond of me.'' 

*' You have known her intimately for many 
years, have you not ?" inquired Allanston. 

^' I think I may venture to say, I am the 
only person in the world who does know her 
well/' said Rose; ^'for her disposition is so 
reserved, that great penetration is required to 
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understand her very peculiar character. What 
a treasure she will be to the man who is so 
fortunate as to win her affection.'^ 

^^That would not be very easy I should 
think^'' said Allanston. 

*^ You are right, I have seen her adored by a 
very captivating person, a man whom one 
would have considered exactly the sort of cha- 
racter to suit her ; but it would not do, the 
strange little creature actually repulsed him.'* 

*' Who was that?'* inquired Allanston. 

" I do not think you have ever seen him, 
though you have probably heard Adeline 
mention his name, for she admires his beautiful 
character, though she is insensible to his love. 
His name is Vernon, he was a great friend of 
Adeline's poor brother who died, and has there- 
fore always passed much of his time at Hazle- 
wood. He is very clever, and, what I should 
have thought would win Adeline's heart, he is 
extremely religious, quite a saint." 

^^ I have heard of him," said Allanston, ^^ but 
Adeline has never mentioned him to me." 
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*^ I am not surprised at that/' said Rose, " for 
I strongly suspect that he proposed just before 
his departure for Corfu, and was refused. If 
such be the case, Adeline is exactly the sort of 
person never to mention his name/' 

^* Are you sure she did not care for him ?'^ 
asked Allanston, with suppressed eagerness. 

^^ Oh yes, quite, for AdeUne cares so little 
for rank or splendour, that his poverty would 
have been quite a recommendation/' 

*^ I beUeve so too ; but perhaps her parents 
objected to the match, for I know they expect 
great alliances for their daughters." 

'^ Mrs. Roland does, but I am sure my uncle 
would rather see Adeline married to Arthur 
Vernon than to the first peer in England ; he 
is fonder of that young man than of any one 
in the world. I was at Hazlewood during the 
entire of his last visit, and we had such scenes. 
But we are arrived now ; so I will not detain 
you ; some other time I will tell you all I saw 
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and heard about Arthur Vernon. I am very 
much obliged for your great kindness/' 

Rose then got out^ and inwardly congra- 
tulated herself on having suspended a sword 
over Adeline's head^ which she could make 
use of as circumstances might dictate. Allan- 
ston^ though not inclined to give impUcit credit 
to the words of such an artful creature as Rose, 
could not help feeling some uneasiness^ and 
even during the important debates of that 
evening, his thoughts often reverted to the 
clever, religious young man, whom Rose had 
described. 

It was late when the dinner party left Mrs. 
Roland's house, though she and Catherine had 
showed by repeated yawns how much they 
wished for their departure. The instant the last 
lady retired, Mrs. Roland sent for the cloaks, 
and declared it was too late to go for Rose. Ade- 
line however said she would stay at home, 
unless her mother consented to take her cousin ; 
she urged, how much disappointed Lady Old- 
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ington would be, particularly as she was going 
to have music, and depended on Rose's voice. 
They accordingly went to Bolton Street, and 
Rose ran down to them in apparently high 

spirits. 

^* I am so glad you came, dear aunt, '' she 
exclaimed ; " it is quite a relief to my mind, 
for I was afraid if you heard what I did after 
I left your house, you would have been 
angry. Dearest Adeline, I am sure your ears 
must have burned, for never was any one so 
extolled as you were. Mr. Allanston actually 
raved about you during our drive home.'' 

*^You don't mean you were guilty of 
such an impropriety, Miss Somerville, as to 
drive at night in a young man^s carriage? 
really I advise you to keep it a secret if 
possible, for no one would admit you into their 
society.'' 

** Don't be angry, dear aunt, remember you 
never even oflFered to send one of the footmen 
home with me, and I was really too much 
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afraid of walking home alone in the dark, to 
reject Mr. Allanston's offer.'' 

^^ You never asked my permission to take one 
of the footmen ; of course I should not have re- 
fused it ; what will your uncle say when he hears 
of your extraordinary conduct ? I declare this 
shall be the last time I put myself out of the 
way to take you any where; two daughters 
are quite enough to carry to any one's house, 
so if you want a chaperon you must apply to 
some one else/' 

Rose made no reply, and they fortunately 
soon reached Lady Oldington's. 

"Where is Mr. Allanston?'' inquired the 
little Viscountess^ ^^ and why are you so late ? 
now come to the piano at once/' she continued, 
grasping the hands of Adeline and Rose^ and 
leading them through a strange medley of 
people into another room. 

^^ I have hired a piano, on purpose to hear 
you, so sit down and sing a duet." 

She stood near till they began to sing^ and 
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then toddled away. In the mean time Mrs. 
Roland and Catherine were searching for Lord 
Fitzmore. 

^^ He is gone/' exclaimed the Viscountess as 
if aware of what they were doings ** you should 
come earlier if you wish to see those who dine 

with me. Lord Fitzmore is gone to L house. 

It will be one of the best balls which have 
been given this season. Lady Lovemore con- 
suited me about it, and I advised her not to 
crowd it so much as the last; you are not 
going, I know. I saw her scratch your names 
out of the list." 

^ This is because we have not asked the old 
Viscountess to dinner this year/' whispered 
Catherine to her mother, ^' pray ask her imme- 
diately, or she will do something more illna- 
tured.'' 

"Yes, of course we must, but I really 
thought we could do without her this year. 
What a wonderful old creature she is, to retain 
so much power.*' The party soon ended, and 
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Mrs. Roland^ who staid till the last, had the 
mortification of hearing every one say they 
were going to L ^house. 

^^There can be no use in going to Lady Alicia 
Milbank/' said Catherine, as they were putting 
on their cloaks, ^^ we shall only meet every one 

going from there also, to that tiresome L 

house, and all London will know we have been 
left out.'' 

^' But we must go, for you know I told Mr. 
Allanston we should be there ; besides Lady 
Alicia is half affi*onted with us already, and 
you see how dangerous it is to affiront people.'' 

The first person Rose saw at Lady Alicia's 

was Sir Francis Malcomb ; he passed her by 

with merely a cold bow, and was about to leave 

the room, when Catherine, who saw there were 

scarcely any nice men at the party, and not 

wishing to lose the evening entirely, made a 

great efibrt to attract his attention, and soon 

succeeded in engaging him in a long con- 

versation. They sat down at last behind a 

M 2 
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door^ and appeared to have entered into a flir- 
tation. Poor Rose! how bitterly did she 
lament those awkward occurrences of the 
morning, which had caused her to lose such 
an excellent pcerti, in so absurd a manner! 
And now they were laughing too, and she was 
sure at her expense. 

" How melancholy you look to night/* said 
Adeline; ^^I am afraid you were annoyed at 
mamma's anger; do not mind, you know it is soon 
over, and she does not mean to be unkind.'' 

" Dear Adeline, I am not mdancholy, but I 
may with more justice accuse you of appearing 
sad.*' 

^^I do not enjoy this kind of life,'* said 
Adeline. 

'^ No, I know you do not, and I think I can 
tell the reason, your thoughts are far away in 
other climes. Ah, you blush. I know all about 
it, as well as you do, and better perhaps. I 
received a letter from him yesterday.^ 

'^From whom?*' 
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** From one you prefer^ I believe, to any man 
in London, from- Arthur Vernon ; you are sur- 
prised, but remember I am not so timid as you, 
and when I like people I am not ashamed to 
show it ; but you need not be jealous, ours is 
only a friendship, and believe me your name 
occurs oftener in our letters, than any other 
word. I am going to answer his letter to 
morrow, will you send him any message ?'' 

Adeline was silent. There was something 
repugnant to her feelings in the idea of sending 
a message by another person, and she felt 
quite angry with herself for being so annoyed 
with Rose for having discovered her secret. 

"You are angry with me now," exclaimed 
fiose, while a tear started to her eye, " every 
body hates me, you were the only person in 
the world who was kind, and now I have 
ofPended you also ; what a miserable creature 
I ami God knows, I try to do right: I will 
show you Arthur's letter if you like, and you 
wiU see that my sole intention in writing to him 
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was to try and make you both happy ; forgive 
me dearest Adeline^ but I feared you were 
both too timid even to accomplish what I saw 
you wished ; will you forgive me ?'' 

''I do^ I do/' said Adelme ''but— but I 
think it would not be right for me to see his 
letter/' 

''Will you not send him any message 
then ?" 

Adeline considered for a few minutes^ and 
then said, " I think you had better say nothing 
of havipg spoken to me about him/' 

'' Tou are a prudent little thing/' exclaimed 
Rose with a smile. 

At that moment Allanston appeared, and 
while he was engaged in conversation with 
Adeline, Rose went and sat by Mrs. Roland in 
the next room. 

"Tou cannot now regret having come here, 
dear aunt;^ said Rose, pointing to her two 
daughters. " Look what envious glances Lady 
Ryan is darting at Adeline, and Miss Peacock 
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is quite furious vith Catherine^ for flirting 
behind the door with Sir Francis. How well 
Adeline looks with that white rose among her 
dark hair. I think she never appeared so 
beautifol/^ continued Rose, regardless of her 
aunfs reptdsire glances, ^ Mr. Allanston thinks 
so too I believe, I should not be surprised after 
all he told me to day, if he were to propose 
this very night.'' 

Curiosity to hear what Mr. Allanston had 
said, began to overcome the anger Mrs. Roland 
felt against Rose, and after a few moments she 
condescended to ask what he had said about 
Adeline and what made her think Mr. Allan- 
ston was going to propose ? 

It will be needless to dwell on all the artful 
girl said, to prove her own importance, and 
to ingratiate herself with Mrs. Roland. She 
succeeded however so well, that when she laid 
her head on the pillow that night, the last 
thought in her mind was, that she now held in 
her hands the fate of three human beings. 
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The next day Mrs. Somerville and her daugh- 
ter hired a carriage in order to make some 
visits^ and this their first drive went off as they 
thought very well. Rose had the triumph of 
passing her aunt's carriage several times in the 
park, and several young men came and talked to 
her at the carriage window. The third time they 
drove round the ring, Rose's quick sight dis- 
covered by the smiles on the countenances of 
people as they passed by, that something 
was not right about her carriage; again they 
passed Mrs. Roland's splendid equipage, and 
Catherine laughed outright ; she was talking to 
Sir Francis Malcomb^ and calling his attention to 
Rose's carriage, pointed behind. Full of appre- 
hension lest any thing might have happened to 
John, Rose peeped through the little back 
window, when instead of having, as she ought, 
an excellent view of John Payne, standing 
behind in his new livery, she only beheld the 
top of his hat. 

The &ct was, John was extremely tired, and 
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as he was rather of a philosophical turn, and 
much given to reasoning upon every thing he 
did^ he came to the conclusion after two drives 
up and down the park, that all the footmen 
who stood bolt upright behind their master's 
carriage were so many fools, and that to sit 
down comfortably 'on the footboard with his 
back to the carriage, would be at once a more 
sensible and enjoyable plan ; and there he sat, 
an elbow resting on each spring, and with his 
head sentimentally reclining oa his hand. The 
expression of his countenance was irresistibly 
ludicrous, he gazed listlessly on his fellow 
mortals, with an air of as great superiority as 
if he had been monarch of all he surveyed, and 
that the footboard was a throne of state. 

Sir Francis Malcomb was extremely amused, 
particularly, as he had overheard the scolding 
poor Kitty had received from her enraged 
young mistress on the preceding day. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



" Happy the lot of those who cannot see 

Down the dark vistas of futurity ; 

But happier far who never seek to know 

What God in mercy veils from men below ! 

And oh, most sad, most miserable lot, 

To know the future though we wish it not !— 

To read our fate's enigma in the gloom, 

Yet have no cunning to avert the doom !— 

To see the phantoms though we shut our eyes, 

And grow more wretched as we grow more wise !" 

Mackat. 

Mrs. Roland was extremely mortified at seeing 
the season draw to a close without having ac- 
complished the grand object of her life ; neither 
of her daughters had as yet had one good offer. 
Sir Francis Malcomb indeed had at length pro- 
posed to Catherine^ and this of course gratified 
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her^ but still she did not consider him good 
enough; nothing short of an earPs coronet 
would satisfy the ambition of either mother or 
daughter. 

" How very provoking/' said Catherine some- 
times to her mother^ when they were planning 
over their important schemes; ^' How strange 
that Mr. Allanston should be so fascinated by 
little Adeline ! and what is more wonderful 
stilly that she should endeavour to repulse his 
advances.*' 

'^ It is most tiresome indeed^ my darling child, 
and that he cannot be persuaded to like you ; 
but if he should propose I am determined she 
shall marry him.*' 

*^ How is this to be accomplished when the 
foolish girl is in love with Arthur Vernon, and 
you know when once she takes a thing into her 
head it is impossible to alter her determination, 
and when he took leave of her on going to 
Spain, Rose overheard them saying all sorts of 
tender things to each other.*' 
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'^ Did not you think Rose liked him ?'' in* 
quired Mrs. Roland eagerly. 

'^ I am sure she did^ and indeed though she 
is now trying so hard to make a good match 
I know she will never love any one so well as 
Arthur ; at all events she is not like me in one 
respect, for she has no principle at all, and 
would marry any rich person to morrow, with- 
out any idea of giving up her affection for the 
man she loved." 

'^ Oh fie/' exclaimed Mrs. Roland, trying to 
look displeased, but the twinkle of her eye 
betrayed that some new and bright idea had 
just occurred to her. 

^^ I am afraid,'' said she, after a few minutes' 
consideration, '' we have not been very civil to 
poor Rose ; you are going to ride, dear, so I will 
call and take her out with me, and remember, 
during the few remaining days of our stay in 
town, that you must try to be kind to her, for 
it would be a pity to part otherwise than 
friends.'' Mrs. Roland took a long drive with 
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her niece, and ofiered to procure her tickets for 
the last Almacks on Wednesday. Rose was 
too clever not to see that her aunf s sudden 
kindness was occasioned by some new plan, and 
setting her wits to work, she soon discovered, 
without appearing to do so, the whole thing. 

^^My husband is very fond of Arthur 
Vernon," said Mrs. Roland, after adroitly in- 
troducing the subject, ^^ and he is really a very 
estimable young man, and to get him on in his 
profession, or settle him comfortably in life, 
Mr. Roland would, I am sure, come forward 
with something handsome. Indeed I have heard 
him say that he has left him twenty thousand 
pounds in his wiU, and if he saw any necessity 
he would not object to pay it down at once/' 

'' There was a long pause, during which time 
Mrs. Roland gazed attentively on Rose to see 
what impression her words had produced, but 
shrewd and penetrating as she was. Rose was 
more than a match for her, and seeing that 
nothing could be gained, and not wishing her 
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motives should be discovered^ she began to 
talk on other subjects. Rose not only an- 
swered, but talked away as unconcernedly as 
though she had not a care or trouble on earth. 
At last her ardent wish that the drive would 
end, was gratified, and Mrs. Roland set her 
home; she still preserved her nonchalant air 
as she got out and walked along the passage^ 
but no sooner had John Payne closed the street 
door, and the carriage had fairly driven off, 
than she clapped her hands together in an 
extacy of delight, and jumping up three stairs 
at a time she dashed into her own bed-room, 
locked the door, and then in a flood of joyful 
tears gave vent to the feelings of delight, 
triumph, love, and all the contradictory passions 
which were mingled in her strange nature. 

^^ He shall be mine, dear, dear Arthur ! oh ! 
how could I ever think of sacrificing my love 
by marrying another ? how fortunate now that 
Sir Francis did not propose; I could never have 
loved, 'never have been happy with any other 
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person but Arthiir. Oh, how have I mistaken my 
own character ! I thought I could have become 
heartless, worldly and vain^ but no, love is too 
strongly rooted in my heart, without it I am 
nothing ; with it or for it I could become either 

m 

an angel or yes, a devil. Perhaps I shall 

require much of evil even yet, to bring my 
schemes to a successful issue ; all the cunning, 
all the dissimulation of which I am capable 
will be necessary. They love each other, they 
must not meet again, but he shall come to 
England ; yes I will write to morrow, he shall 
think she is changed ; I will write her own 
words ; her refusal to send even a message will 
do much. Allanston has given her a ring, it 
was indeed his wife's, but Adeline wears it, 
which has caused much wonder and conversa- 
tion. Then I must try and persuade Allanston 
to persevere ; when I see him at Almacks, I 
shall talk to him of her, oh ! I have it, yes, I 
have it all,'' and again clapping her hands with 
joy, she proceeded to dress for the opera. 
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Mrs; Roland had not been quite pleased with 
the apparent results of her attack on Rose ; she 
feared that either the cunning girl was now too 
ambitious to marry Vernon, or that twenty 
thousand pounds was not a sufficient induce- 
ment. So great was her anxiety to remove all 
obstacles to her daughter's union with Allanston, 
that stingy as she naturally was^ she seriously 
meditated proposing to settle another ten 
thousand on Rose, provided she married Arthur. 

In the course of the evening Allanston came 
to the box, and sat down as usual by Adeline ; 
her manner was more cold than ever, and after 
she had replied to some questions he ventured 
to ask, she turned round, and devoted her 
whole attention to the performance. 

Rose seized on this opportunity to engage 
his attention; he did not much Uke either 
Catherine or Rose, though he could not avoid 
seeing the superiority of the latter in point of 
intellect and genius. He now listened to her 
with great attention, so much so, that Mrs. 
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Roland became alanned, and repented having 
brought her. Rose read with extreme satis- 
faction the expression on her aunt's counten- 
ance ; though she had resolved to marry for love, 
she was at the same time determined to obtain 
the best bargain she could, and by working on 
her aunfs fears, gain as much as possible for 
Vernon and herself. 

It would be tedious to relate the various con- 
trivances to which she resorted in the next few 
days to advance Mrs. Roland's plan, while she 
appeared bent on counteracting it. At last, on 
the evening before Mrs. Roland's departure, 
she managed matters so well, that she made 
her confess the whole scheme, and induced her 
aunt actually to give a written paper, promising 
that Mr. Roland would settle twenty thousand 
pounds on herself if she could accomplish 
Adeline's marriage with Allanston. Hence- 
forth they were to act in concert. Allanston 
knew nothing of Adeline's attachment to Ar- 
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thur Vernon^ and they resolved if possible to 
keep him in ignorance of it. 

That night Adeline and Allanston had a long 
conversation near the piano, and Mrs. Roland 
dexterously prevented her husband firom inter- 
rupting it, by asking Adeline to sing. Indeed so 
great was her terror, that once when the old 
gentleman was about to say something she 
fancied was directed towards the piano, she 
suddenly put her hand before his mouth with 
an air of such resolute authority, that he 
tranquilly submitted to her will, and to her 
inexpressible joy, soon after fell into a quiet 
doze. 

Rose, who, as I said before, was if possible 
more quick-sighted than har aunt, not quite so 
satisfied that all was right, resolved to approach 
witiun hearing, that she might be ready to put 
a stop if necessary to their discourse. The first 
word that reached her attentive ear caused her 
to start and turn pale, for it was Arthur 
Vernon's name pronounced by Adeline ; what 
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followed was in too low a tone to be heard, but 
it appeared to be a supplication. Adeline's 
cheeks glowed. Allanston looked disconcerted 
and anxiously asked some question. Rose 
trembled, and bent forwards with as much 
eagerness as if her life depended on Adeline's 
answer ; but she could not hear the words, and 
Adeline resumed that air of tranquil calmness 
which sometunea veiled her inmost thoughts 
from a more expert reader of the human coun- 
tenance than Rose. Even Allanston was ba£Bied, 
he could not read the ideas within her brow, 
^^the marble sanctuary of thought,'' which 
'^ breathed but of repose." 

What can all this mean ? thought Rose, and 
her anxiety was so great to hear the conversa- 
tion, that, under the pretence of looking for 
some music, she approached close to the piano 
near which they were seated. 

*<'Tour wishes shall be fulfilled,'' said 
AUanston, taking Adeline's hand, *' to morrow 
I will call at the Horse Guards^ and Mr. Vernon's 
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promotion shall be attended to without delayi" 
Adeline thanked him quietly for his kindness 
in granting her request, then turning to the 
piano, she commenced singing with a steady 
voice and unembarrassed air. 

Rose was utterly perplexed ; that Allanston 
had not proposed was, she thought, certain. 
Could Adeline have confessed her love ? no, it 
was impossible that so violent a num as Allan- 
ston should have heard with so much apparent 
indifference, the avowal of a feeling which must 
be a death blow to those hopes which for the 
last five months he seemed to entertain. Was 
Adeline changed ? and had she ceased to love ? 
Rose had never liked her cousin, even before 
she became jealous of Arthur Vernon's affection 
for iter, and perhaps one reason for her dislike 
was, that she could never penetrate into her 
real thoughts. Adeline was the only person 
who in this way ba£Bied her penetration. She 
had often tried to soothe her self-love by coming 
to the conclusion that Adeline had no feeling 
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at all^ and in this suspicion she was now con- 
firmed on seeing her sing with so much un- 
concern after having spoken to Allanston of 
Vernon, and therefore congratulated herself on 
the certain success of all her schemes. Every 
thing seemed to combine to forward her plans ; 
she could scarcely repress a smile of delight 
and exultation, on finding that where she had 
anticipated most difficulty all was now smooth, 
and that even Adeline herself seemed uncon- 
sciously to forward her views. 

Rose was glad that' Allanston had not pro- 
posed, as she wished, before that eventful mo- 
ment arrived, so to contrive that Adeline should 
have no possible reason for refusing him. The 
song ended, it was late, and Allanston took his 
leave. Mrs. Roland inquired if they should 
soon meet in the country ? He said, he should 
not return for a fortnight or three weeks to 
Norman Court, as he intended to visit some 
friends in Wales. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Our fint-bom joy «— perchance 'twas yain, 

Yet that brief lightning o'er, 
The heart, indeed, may hope again, 

But can rejoice no more. 
Life hath no glory to bestow 

Like it — ^unfallen, uncursed ; 

There may be many an after glow, 

But nothing like the first ! 

Brown. 

It was more than three months since Allanston 
had visited Pencraig. He found Margaret 
more beautiful^ more attractive than ever, and 
when she presented her boy^ a lovely baby of 
two months old^he thought this the happiest mo- 
ment of his life. There was extreme joyousness 
in Margaret's manner^ and her happiness since 
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the birth of her child seemed complete. Yet 
she was not tiresomely engrossed with the 
child^ she had made the most of 4ier leisure, 
had studied deeply and read much ; her pro- 
gress in painting and music quite astonished 
Allanston, and he bitterly regretted that such 
splendid genius must be for ever hidden from 
the world* 

His intimate acquaintance with Margaret 
and Adeline, had awakened all the love of 
beauty and of purity, which belonged indeed 
to his natural character, but which had been 
obscured and almost obliterated under the 
influence of the dissipated society in which he 
had lived. In proportion as his admiration for 
their perfections increased, his horror for his 
own wickedness, his own depravity, became 
quite overwhelming. He ardently wished to 
imitate, to catch some portion of that heavenly 
purity he thought so adorable. But it could 
not be! The most fatal consequence of his 
crimes, was, that the first step towards repent- 
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ance, must inevitably proclaim his guilt to the 
world. He felt that truth was an ordeal from 
which he^ looking as he did to this world alone^ 
must shrink* Confession and repentance, would 
only make the darkness of his former course 
more visible. 

More deeply in love with Margaret than 
ever, he was sometimes on the point of con- 
fessing all, of imploring pardon, and conjuring 
her to make him the lawful possessor of her 
hand, in the presence of God, and of his kin- 
dred and friends. But then a dread of falling 
from the exalted position in her esteem on 
which her enthusiastic love had placed him, 
was a fatal bar ; he could not so far vanquish j 

his innate pride as to consent to this. Mar- 
garet was so keenly alive to every thing noble 
and beautiful, that deep as was her love, he felt 
convinced that the moment she was aware of 
his unworthiness, t/iat love would cease. Nay 
more, it might even turn to deadly hatred. 

The fortnight he had purposed to remain at 
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Pencraig, was prolonged to months ; bound in 
the enchanting spell of Margaret's society, 
ambition, politics, even Adeline, were forgotten. 
His was decidedly the happiest period of his 
life ; then why should it ever cease ? He asked 
himself why should he ever quit the enchant- 
ing being whose society made this world a para- 
dise ? why should he not fly with her to some 
favoured clime, where he could devote to her 
his entire life, without the dread of losing 
her good opinion? 

Mrs. Roland was in dismay at AUanston's 
protracted absence ; at last, losing all hope of 
having him for her son-in-law, her active mind 
began to consider what was the next best 
match in England. The young Earl of Fitz- 
more, son of the Marquis of Bevismount, the 
intimate friend and school-fellow of poor young 
Roland and Arthur Vernon, came to Hazel- 
wood, and seemed much captivated with 
Catherine. 

He was a silly and dissipated young man, 
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but one of the best matches of the day. Mrs. 
Roland had^ during the season, used every 
means which ambition and ingenuity could 
dictate to attract him. Her wishes seemed 
now about to be realized, for he had already 
remained a fortnight at Hazelwood, without 
ever mentioning the day of his departure, and he 
walked, talked, played billiards, and rode with 
Catherine, with an assiduity that would have 
caused the envy of most fashionable mothers. 

Adeline seemed little disposed to disturb this 
flirtation ; she devoted a great portion of her 
time to study, ,and appeared rather more 
melancholy and reserved than usual. She 
occasionally heard from Rose, whose letters were 
filled with accounts of Vernon; and who said she 
was sure Adeline would be glad to hear of his 
success, and that he continued to love her with 
all his former ardour. Adeline was extremely 
surprised that Arthur should write to Rose on 
a subject he had never breathed a word of to 
herself, and particularly that Rose, who appeared 
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jealous of his attention to her only last 
summer, should now try to forward the 
marriage. 

One morning Adeline was taking an early 
walk with her father, who, as we said before, 
loved her better than any of his family. The 
conversation happened to turn on the probable 
result of Lord Fitzmore's attentions to her 
sister. 

^^ 'Twill be a splendid match no doubt," said 
the old gentleman, with a chuckle of exultation, 
" but somehow, I am glad he is not going to 
take away my little Adeline. No, I do believe, 
I would rather see you married to Arthur 
Vernon, though he has not a sixpence of his 

own, than even to All /^ here he stopped, 

for he had faithfully promised to his wife not 
to mention her wishes to Adeline. Rose had 
strongly recommended that Adeline should not 
be molested on the subject. 

" Ah ! what makes you blush girl ?" he con- 
tinued, looking into her face, " but why do the 
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tears start into your pretty eyes ? Now tell me 
the truth, don't you love Arthur better than any 
of those whippersnappers that were always after 
you in London ?" 

Adeline was silent, but the tears rolled fast 
down her cheeks. 

" Well youwon't tell me; but I believe at the 
bottom of your heart, you love Arthur, and if 
so, I am determined to have my own way for 
once. Lord Fitzmore^s father is coming here 
to night, in his way to London ; he is guar- 
dian to Arthur, and I hear, as fond of him as 
of his own son ; if I find him disposed to make 
him a handsome settlement, I should no longer 
oppose the marriage, if all the prime ministers 
in the world were to sue for your hand.** 

'^ But you will not mention it to Lord 
Bevismount,'^ exclaimed Adeline eagerly. 

*' Never fear girl, I am not going to offer 
you to any body ; come, there's the breakfast 
bell, and Mrs. Roland will be waiting." 

They returned home; Mrs. Roland was 
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busily occupied in reading a letter which 
seemed to give her much pleasure. *^Mr. 
AUanston is coming to morrow," she exclaimed, 
and so great was her joy that she made all 
sorts of mistakes at the breakfast table. 

Adeline found on her plate a letter from 
Rose, announcing Arthur Vernon's arrival. 
She expatiated most enthusiastically on his im- 
proved looks, &c., but the letter was in a different 
strain from the pr<3vious ones. She did not 
say a word about his love for AdeUne, on the 
contrary she ended the letter by Uiese words, 
^^ I think you will find him much altered in 
every way," 

Lord Bevismount arrived about an hour before 
dinner, and Mr. Roland, who had been all day 
devising plans for speaking to him in private 
without the knowledge of his wife, was so 
fortunate as to accomplish his wish. They 
had a long conversation in the library; the 
Marquis began by expressing the extreme 
pleasure he felt at the prospect of his son's 
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marriage with Miss Roland, and that he not 
only gave his consent, but would settle at once 
upon them ten thousand a year. 

The old man was delighted at this, for so 
great was his natural diffidence, that in spite 
of all his riches, he could never beUeve that a 
noble Marquis, with thirty thousand a year, 
should really approve of his only son's marriage 
with a button maker's daughter. His joy 
however did not make him forget his dearest 
Adeline; indeed he felt as the eldest would now 
be settled folly to his wife's content, and to the 
gratification of his own pride, he could still 
better aflford to allow his darling child to please 
herself, particularly as he had many misgivings, 
that Catherine's marriage, though brilliant, 
would not be very happy* 

He then talked of Vernon; and, as he 
thought, very cautiously made known his views 
on that subject. The Marquis heard him with 
extreme joy ; he launched forth in praise of the 
young man, offered to settle two thousand a 
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year upon him^ and drawing his chair close to 
Mr. Roland's he said, he had a secret to impart 
concerning him, which he hoped would prove 
no bar to their mutual wishes. Arthur Vernon 
was his own son. 

This important intelligence produced on 
the button maker, a far different impression 
from what the Marquis expected. Mr. 
Roland's countenance fell, he hummed and 
and hawed, and seemed as though he wished 
to say something which stuck in his throat ; he 
could not endure the idea of offending the 
Marquis, bat the fact was, he had a most 
insurmountable prejudice against illegitimate 
children, and he would rather see his daughter 
wedded to a shoe black, bom in wedlock, than 
to a king's son, if illegitimate. 

He saw he had gotten himself and his dar- 
ling Adeline into a sad scrape ; he was deter- 
mined never to consent to the marriage, but 
how to inform Lord Bevismount of his deter- 
mination he knew not. As usual when in a 
dilemma, his thoughts reverted to his wife, she 
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alone could get him out of it But how pro- 
voking this was ! for he must then confess 
that he had actually been plotting and planning 
without her knowledge^ and indeed in direct 
opposition to her wishes. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
Mrs. Roland is always rights he inwardly eja- 
culated ; the dressing bell rang, and he was thus 
for the moment relieved from his embarrassment, 
but as they quitted the apartment, Lord 
Bevismount again thanked him for his kind u> 
tentions respecting his son, and Miss Adeline. 
Old Roland seeing there was no time to be 
lost, bolted away from the Marquis, and ran 
up to his wife's dressing room. Here without 
any of those apologies with which he usually 
commenced suing for pardon, he unfolded the 
matter at once. 

Her joy was so great at the discovery of this 
additional facility to forward the Allanston 
scheme, that at the moment she forgot to scold 
her husband for having dared to act without her 
advice ; indeed so great was her good humour. 
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that she said, " Never mind, my dear, I will 
settle it all with Lord Bevismount ; he cannot 
be afironted if he thinks Adeline is really en- 
gaged to some one dse ; only promise not to 
meddle in any way with the matter,'^ she con- 
tinued with a menacing air, " for you see I 
always know best.*' 

^^But how can Adeline be engaged to any one 
else?" inquired he with surprise. 

** Never mind; I know what I know, and am 
convinced that Adeline ,no longer even wishes 
to marry Arthur Vernon ; but do not say a 
word to her about it, promise me solemnly, if 
you can again keep a solemn promise, that you 
will not mention a word to Adeline on the 
subject of any marriage.'* Mr. Roland had 
been too much terrified not to obey at once ; 
he consented never to say any thing to Adeline^ 
but during the hurried toilette he was now 
obliged to make, he could not avoid wondering 
at it all, nor could he repress a sort of feeling 

N 5 
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of disappointment at the idea of Adeline*s 
haying changed her mind. 

He was sure Mrs. Roland was right, when 
he remembered the tears Adeline shed that 
morning, and her reluctance to talk of Vernon. 
Well, well, he thought, ^' it's all for the best 
however, as she never can marry him, it*s lucky 
she does not love him ; and yet I would have 
laid any wager last summer that she was in love, 
and I thought she'd never change. Heigh ho ! 
its all human nature, the absent are forgotten, 
that confounded London and fashion turns all 
their heads. '^ 

That evening Lord Fitzmore proposed to 
Catherine, and the marriage was settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties. The young Earl, who 
had begun to get very tired of his courtship, 
took his departure with the Marquis. Mrs. 
Roland had a long conversation with Lord Bevis- 
mount before he went away, and no doubt she 
was as successful as usual in proving that she al- 
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ways knew best^ for he parted with her the best 
of friends^ though he had been forced to relin- 
quish the hope of obtaining for his son Arthur 
the lovely Adeline and her ten thousand a year. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



" Count each affliction, whetlier light or graye, 

God's messenger sent down to thee. Do thou 

With courtesy receire him ; rise and bow ; 

And ere his shadow pass thy threshold, craTe 

Permission first his hearenly feet to laTe. 

Then lay before him all thou hast. Allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow. 

Or mar thy hospitality ; no ware 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul's marmorial calmness. Grief should be, 

^ike joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 

Confirming, cleansuigi raising, making free ; 

Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 

Great thoughts,graTe thoughtSythoughts lasting to the end." 

De Vere. 

Arthur Vernon was not the least aware of 
his near connection with his guardian^ though 
he loved the old man with more than filial af- 
fection. Family motives made the Marquis 
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anxious to conceal the fact, but his heart always 
yearned towards the young man, and since his 
legitimate son had acted in many cases in a 
very foolish manner. Lord Bevismount seemed 
drawn more than ever towards the one who 
promised to be an honour to his connections. 
He appointed to meet his son Arthur in 
London, resolving no longer to conceal from 
him what he had thought in duty bound to 
reveal to Mr. and Mrs. Roland, lest he should 
hear the truth from some other quarter. 

When Arthur received the summons he was 
in a most wretched state of mind. Rose had 
forced herself into his confidence some time 
previous, and by writing to him all she saw or 
affected to see of AdeUne's love and constancy, 
she had entangled him into a confession of what 
he wished to keep secret even from the object 
of his love. On his return to England he first 
went to Myrtle Cottage, Mrs. Somerville's 
residence, expecting to hear an accurate account 
of the state of things at Hazlewood. Once 
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under her roof^ Rose contrived most dexter- 
ouBly to put in practice the plan of deception 
she had long been maturing. Well knowing 
bis extreme diffidence, and the shrinking deli- 
cacy which always caused him to imagine no 
one could possibly care for him^ she succeeded 
in making Vernon suspect that they had both 
been deceived in Adeline, for it was evident now 
that she had never loved him. 

Vernon's first impulse was to hurry forward 
to Hazlewood, and ascertain at once what he 
dreaded so fearfully, but a little reflection con- 
vinced him that it would be both wrong and un- 
called for, thus to intrude. He passed several days 
in a state of great misery, endeavouring to recall 
every look, every word of Adeline's, on which 
he had been living for the last year, and which 
he now feared had totally misled him, as to the 
state of her feelings. Rose might with truth 
say, he was an altered man. For hours he 
would wander in the woods, or sit under some 
tree absorbed in thought. Rose tried to rouse 
him from this state of despondency by directing 
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his thoughts to other subjects^ and on these she 
conversed with her usual talent and agreea- 
bility ; but in vain^ her words fell unheeded on 
his ear. 

Lord Bevismount's letter at last brought to 
his mind that there was still some one in the 
world who cared for him^ and as the Marquis 
mentioned having been at Hazlewood^ and that 
he had something of importance to communi- 
cate^ a faint gleam of hope was awakened in his 
heart. He took a hurried leave of Rose and 
her mother, promising to write and tell the 
former all that happened. 

Far too guileless himself to suspect that any 
one would tamper so cruelly with his feelings, 
he felt much touched by the affectionate 
anxiety of Rose for his welfare. Though diffident 
and retiring, there was a buoyancy in his dis- 
position which prompted him always to hope, 
and as he approached London this feeling 
gradually increased. 

It was impossible, he thought, that 
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Adeline could not have loved^ and surely her's 
was not a heart to change ; he knew how de* 
void of ambition was that pure and gentle girl ; 
he knew her better than to suppose a minister 
of state or an earl's coronet could be an attraction 
for her ; no, if she loved AUanston, it must be 
for himself alone. Yet how very different was 
his disposition, how totally opposed to her own 
was every one of his characteristics. Adeline's 
mind was imbued with a true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, how then, thought Vernon, could she 
ever love a man so devoid of principle, one who 
was. known to treat all things sacred with con- 
tempt and derision ? 

It was impossible, he inwardly repeated for the 
hundredth time,as he entered Lord Bevismount's 
house in Hanover Square. With renewed 

hope he approached the Marquis's sitting room, 

« 
who received him with more kindness than ever. 

After tenderly embracing the young man, he 

viewed him attentively from head to foot while 

his venerable countenance beamed with pleasure. 
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''Tisa sad pity/' he at length exclaimed^ 
"my dear, dear Arthur. Oh! that I could 
bequeath to you a father's name as vfell as a 
father's blessing. Oh ! that the world might 
know and acknowledge you as my son !'' 

" What do you mean ?" exclaimed Arthut. 

** That you are my son, my own dear son/ 
said the old man, throwing his arms round 
Vernon's neck. 

A long explanation ensued, which it is not 
necessary to detail, but which Arthur heard 
with mingled feelings of joy and surprise. 

That he had more than a ward's claim on 
the affection of the Marquis gave him such 
sincere joy, that he thought not of the shame 
and disadvantage which the misfortune of his 
birth might occasion to him in the eyes of the 
world. Indeed his own prejudices on the sub- 
ject were at that happy moment forgotten. 
After Adeline there was no human being whom 
he loved so dearly or venerated so highly as 
the Marquis. When the first burst of joy was 
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over, Lord Bcvismount proceeded to infonn 
him of Lord Pitzmore's intended marriage, 
which Arthur heard with extreme pleasure, and 
hfe mentally resolved to confide all his hopes and 
fears about Adeline to his fiither. 

He now more than hoped, he felt confident 
that all would go well. Yet his voice faltered 
as he began, and he had scarcely articulated the 
word, *^ Adeline,*' when the old man's counten- 
ance fell. He had been sorely disappointed at 
hearing from Mrs. Roland that the girl whom 
of all others he would have chosen for his son, 
was engaged, that she had given her affections 
to Allanston. His disappointment Mras much 
increased, when he perceived by Arthur's 
manner how deep was the impression which 
had been made upon his heart. Not wishing 
to wound his pride, the Marquis avoided men- 
tioning the objection which had been made, but 
he told him all he had heard about Adeline's 
engagement to Allanston. In his good natured 
zeal to save his son's feelings on the score of 
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iUegitimacy^ the Marquis almost unconsciously 
exaggerated the statement made by Mrs. 
Roland respecting her daughter's love ; and to 

jwevent the possibility of his ever discovering 

• 

the prejudices of her father, the Marquis dwelt 
forcibly on what he had indeed observed during 
the London season ; that Adeline seemed 
more pleased by Allanston's attention, than by 
those of any of the admirers by whom she was 
always surrounded. 

" Then Rose was right after all ; poor Rose ! 
I almost suspected her of illnatured jealousies 
towards Adeline/' exclaimed Arthur, with such 
an expression of despair as touched the old 
man beyond measure. 

"Cheer up my dear boy, you must come 
with me to Bevismount, and I shall use every 
means in my power to atone for this disap- 
pointment ; we shall find other girls as beau- 
tiful and as fascinating as that little Adeline/' 

Arthur shook his head mournfully, but he 
was not insensible to his father's kindness^ 
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and the feeling of joy at having discovered that 
he had a son's right to love him was too fresh 
to be quite obliterated even by the severe 
disappointment he had experienced. 

The next mornings before their departure for 
Bevismount, a letter arrived from Rose. She 
had heard from Mrs« Roland all that had passed 
for the last few days^ and was therefore able to 
write such a letter to Arthur, as, without ex- 
citing his suspicions of any plan, was most 
likely to console him, and he departed for 
Bevismount^ resolved to accept her mother's 
invitation, and again to visit Myrtle Cottage 
before he quitted England. 
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CHAPTER. XX. 



But yet methinks, when Wisdom shall assuage 
The grief and passions of our greener age, 
Though dull the close of life, and far away 
Each flower that hail'd the dawning of the day ; 
Yet o'er her lovely hopes, that once were dear, 
The time-taught spirit, pensive, not severe. 
With milder griefs her aged eye shall fill. 
And weep their falsehood, though she love them still ! 

Campbell. 

Amid the scenery near Bevismount, which has 
been before described, Arthur Vernon had passed 
some of the happiest days of his early youth, 
and he always loved to wander among the 
beautiful woods and rocky dells of that romantic 
coast. 

AmonjB^st his most favoured haunts^ were 
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Farleigh Glen and the Devil^s Hood^ and thither 
one evenmg he bent his steps. Every thing 
was the same as formerly, the yew trees were 
trimmed, the rose hedge was in full bloom, and 
near the porch, at the farm house door, sat old 
Mr. Bevis. Arthur Vernon as well as all his 
father's family looked on this old man with that 
respect^ with which persons of true aristocratic 
feeling must always view the descendant of an 
old and fallen race ; he had heard with grief 
of the misfortunes which had befallen the old 
farmer, and therefore gently opened the garden 
door, and cautiously approached the house* 

The poor father sat in the old oak chair 
which he had placed on the outside of the 
porch, to catch the last rays of the evening 
sun. On his knee was the large illuminated Bible^ 
into which he occasionally bent his eyes ; but he 
only read a verse or two, and then, as if he had 
imbued the true spirit of content and peace, 
he cast an admiring look over the beautiful gar- 
den with an expression which seemed to say. — 
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^^ If this earthy which is doomed to perish, is 
so lovely^ what will be the eternal heavens, 
the glorious abode of the just made perfect ?" 

When Arthur Vernon approached, he rose 
to greet him with cheerful kindness, and spared 
his guest the pain of either evading or alluding 
to his misfortunes, by at once saying, while the 
tears started to his eyes, *^ You find the Glen, 
young man, bereaved of its loveliest ornaments. 
The young, the beautiful, are no more. I am 
alone, the last of my race, but thank God I can 
say from the bottom of my heart, * His will 
be done.' You too have experienced some loss 
or sorrow, your young cheek is paler than of 
yore. What is your sorrow, my son ? ah ! you 
will not say. Well ! I understand it is of that 
sort which 'tis best to stifle, and not to dwell 
on by participating with another.'' 

The old man then talked of his sad loss with 
a composure almost amounting to cheerfulness, 
which astonished Vernon. 

^^ You are surprised, young man, to see that 
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I can bear to mention the early death of those 
I loved so well ; but I know they are happy ; 
yeS; even more blessed than if they had Uved 
to be united ; yet there are moments when I 
repine, aye and sorely too, when I think they 
have left none^ not one to enjoy this beautiful 
place, where I ardently wish they could have 
lived a few years; but this is selfish. The 
Almighty saw they were already fit for the 
abode of the blessed, and he took them to 
himselfy at the v.ery moment when I am con- 
fident they had just agreed to pass through this 
life together.*' 

It was late when Arthur left Parleigh Glen ; 
the night was dark, yet beautiful ; he slowly 
sauntered along the sea shore enjoying the calm 
beauty of the scene, and reflecting on thj old 
man's words. His accents had fallen on 
Vernon's ear gently as the ripple of the smooth 
sea on the sands, and produced the same 
soothing effect on his mind and spirits. 
Soaring in thought far above the world and all 
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its perishable concerns^ his mind was occupied 
with heaven and eternal happiness. 

There was one thing however which weighed 
more heavily on Vernon's mind^ than his own 
sorrow and disappointment. This was his 
anxiety for Adeline : he was miserable at the 
idea of her being united to a man whose private 
character was so bad. Had he seen AUanston 
he would probably have experienced less un- 
easiness^ for it seemed scarcely credible that a 
man of such extremely prepossessing manners 
and countenance should be the dissipated, vicious 
character he was supposed. As these reflections 
gained upon his mind, they gradually clouded 
the serenity which the conversation with old 
Bevis had inspired, and he now proceeded along 
the rocky shore with a quick and hurried step. 
The calm scene before him lost its influence. 
For the first time in his life, a feeling of bitter- 
ness, amounting to hatred, agitated his bosom, 
and made him feel completely wretched. 
To a mind full of a natural impulse of affec- 
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lion and kindness, there is no suffering so great 
as to be at variance with any fellow creature ; it 
despises, it hates itself, and seems suddenly 
transformed into a totally different character ; 
all previous opinions and views of mankind are 
uprooted, as it were, by this fearful tempest of 
hatred. Arthur Vernon ardently wished that 
this horrible feeling might be either subdued or 
extinquished ; his kind heart yearned tofoi^ve, 
to be able even to love the man who had de- 
stroyed his happiness. He began to consider 
whether it would be possible to become ac- 
quainted with Allanston, and he longed to find 
that the world was deceived, that his vices had 
been grossly exaggerated^ and that he was really 
worthy of Adeline. 

<<Does Allanston really love her?'' was a 
question he asked himself over and over again ; 
he pronounced not the words, yet they seemed 
most miraculously echoed by the rocks above 
his head. Vernon started, and began to think 
he must himself have given utterance to words 
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which struck upon his ear so distinctly. The 
harsh tone of voice was one with which he was 
quite unacquainted; and full of wonder and cu- 
riosity, he clambered up towards the place from 
whence it seemed to proceed. 

^'Tell me it again/^ said the mysterious 
tones^ '^ does Allanston love her ?" 

^' How the divil should I know V exclaimed 
a shrill voice, which sounded like that of an 
old woman, *^ what do I care who he loves, and 
why do you trouble your head about him or any 
o' his consarns ?'' 

^' Why becase I think, mother dear, we might 
get a little more out of him, for if he Ukes the 
girl, do ye see, may be, he wouldnH wish to be 
brought to a court o' justice on his weddin day/^ 

" Wisht, wisht ! then Larry never brathe a 
word about that, lave it all to me ; han't ye got 
enough to ate and to drink and why the de'ill 
can't ye jist be contint/* 

^^ Sure then I am contint, only I canH see 
when we have got him in our clutches and 

o 2 
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could make him dance a jig upon nothing, whj 
we shouldn't win an honest penny, and get some 
more of his gold. We might then take a house 
and live like Christians, instead of being shut 
up under ground like rats in a sink, affeared to 
stir, case we might be seized and made as bad 
a job of as Mr. Allanston himself/' 

** Larry, Larry, what's that your a saying ? 
han't we the whole warld aneath our feet and 
the blessed heavens above our heads, and is not 
this a larger room than any king sleeps in, and 
can't we go where we choose without saying to 
any one by your lave, or wid your lave, and 
isn't that more than any prince o' the arth can 
do? then why, Larry dear wad ye wish to make 
yourself a slave, and why do ye trouble your 
head about Mister Allanston?" 

*' Sure then neather can I see, what for you 
wish to skreen him from justice, for sure then 
'tis to yourself he has done no great favor. O 
thin, I thought you would niver forget poor 
Cathleen." 
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Here the young man's voice seemed choked 
by some painful emotion, and the old woman 
set up a loud wail. 

*' Oh, Cathleen, Cathleen, my jewel, the pride 
o* my life, the light o' my eyes, forget thee ! oh, 
niver, niver. No Larry, I live but for one thing ; 
every bit and sup I put in my mouth is only 
to keep the life in me, for one thing ; every 
hour I pass here to hide myself from the 
neighbours, is still for the one and self-same 

thing revnege. For what is life to me now? 

what is the light o' day, now that the light 
o' my Cathleen^s eye is dim ? what are all the 
stars of heaven to me, now that the star o' my 
life is set? what would gold and silver and 
houses be to me? my house is Cathleen's 
grave. What wad fine clothes be to me, when 
my heart's^ in Cathleen's winding sheet? Oh 
then I long to lay my weary body down by 
her side, but my turn is not yet come. No 
nor his either. But it shall come, yes, the 
seducer, the murderer o^ my child shall die a 
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murderer's death. Wight, didnH ye hear 
something stir }^ 

'^ Nivir a bit,^' said the other, <^ but sure mo^ 
ther, when you' re so bent on revenge for poor 
Cathleen, why will ye na get the silver out 
o' Allanston pocket." 

^ For shame Larry. Will all the goold thaf s 
of the Indgies, pay forthe tearsi shed enCath^ 
leen's grave? or bring her out o' it again ? Na, 
na, she's gane for ever, and I have nothing left 
but revenge. Allanston cares not for money, 
what is it to him, whether he pays away all 
his fortune to stop our tongues ? Han't he got 
his own tongue left, that would persuade all the 
warld of whatever he pleases just as aisily as 
he did poor Cathleen, God rest her soul, don't 
they all gi ' him whatever he axes for, and didn't 
he offer to get a lout of a fellow like you made 
an officer. Ha ! ha ! ha ! he thought to come 
over me wi' that, but I'm too 'cute for him, wid 
all his wisdom. Na, na, I know where the 
shoe pinches, and I know too how to make 
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it pinch. There now go to sleep Larry and 
don't distarb my meditations/' 

^^ But mother dear^ hear me just this onc't^ 
and I give you my word^ not to spake of 
Mister Allanston; but Im thinking there's 
that chap o' a Lord Fitzmore, as they calls him, 
though he's no more a lord than I am^ is going 
to marry a great heiress^ and sure you might 
just threaten to tell his father of all you know. 
'Twould do him no harm in life, and he wad 
be sure to pay us well for silence, and wad 
just iaak us aisy and happy, and now they say, 
the rightful heir, younjc Mr. Vernon, is in high 
favor wid the old Lord, and that he cannot 
endure the rbllikins of t' other, his gaming and 
racing, and such like." 

^' Teh I then do they say so ? and if I may 
•be so bould as to a^ how did ye hear that 
same, Mastar Larry? I am afeared ye have been 
spaking o' things ye should know nothing 
about. How did ye find out any thing about 
that young chap?" 
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** Sure, mother dear, didn't you yourself let 
it all out, that same night when ye tak a drop 
o' the cratur, — by the same token t 'was the first 
that kissed your lips, since we waked poor 
Cathleen, — don't ye remimber that dreadful 
night, when I shammed the priest, and 
mumbled the prayers over Allanston and 
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** Wisht, wisht ! Larry, niver while you live 
spake o'that night, nor any thing that was 
done thin." 

** May the Lord be between me and harm 
for spaking about it ; and oh that it could be 
washed from my memory like the sand is fi^m 
the rocks. By the powers ! I niver hear the 
waves roar, but I think o'him and his last 
scream ! no, I can't tell why, but I niver felt 
queer, when I stabbed the coast guard, 'twas 
in my own defence, and to gain an honest 
morsel, to keep the life, that God gave me; 
but Och, that man was a different cratur, 'twas 
as if I was drowning the holy Saint Thomas 
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himself; and then to think after Allanston 
throwed him down from the top o* the rock, 
that he should have lived to swim to the boat ; 
oh mother, mother, sure Hwas the Lord's own 
hand preserved him, and made him cUng to my 
oar. Oh thin Vd give the world and all that's 
in it, that I had not shook him off that blessed 
night, as that bloody outlandish villian tould 
me to do. Oh I I think I feel his struggle now : 
gi' me your hand mother, give me a hould of 
something that has the warm life in it : but 
how cauld you ftre, and you are all in a trimble ! 
*^ Tis only cold I am, foolish gossoon, don't 
be fiUin your head wid sich childish fancies, 
sure you could not help drowning the boy, 
'twasn't for the likes of you to be so bould as to 
refuse to do the biddin of gentleman, nor 
would it be civil neather, when they already 
know so much aginst us. Niver worry your- 
self about it my darlint ; sure if you gave him 
a little shove 'twas the big push from the top 
of the rock that did his business, besides when 

o 5 
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you rason sinaibly about it» you will see ye 
were innocent of any ill wiU aginst him ; and 
then he was a mighty good young man too» 
and quite prepared to die, so ye may just 
contint yourself with thinking that the little push 
you did give him, sent his soul straight to 
paradise, and for that same, Father Murphy 
will gi' ye absolution when we go next to 
Ireland, and thin yer conscience will be as 
clane as a fresh pealed pratie/' The loud sigh 
and groan which followed, showed that Larry 
did not feel all the comfort hia mother's reason- 
ing was intended to convey, 

'* Well, but Larry, you did not tell me what 
ye heard of the young lord." 

"Is it what you talked of that night ye 
mane? sure a;nd didnH ye says as how your 
sister Joany Sullavan decaved them all and 
put her own child in the place o' the rightful 
lord.'' 

"Och, pillelue, pillelue, did I say that, 
curses on the whiskey that made me brake my 
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oath. Poor Joany ! I swore by the blessed 
mother, that not a syUable about it should 
ever cross my Hps ; but Larry did ony body 
hear it barring yoursel? 

" I do suppose they all heard it, but they was 
too much in the wind, like yoursel to think 
much o' the matter. I heard it becase I was too 
sick at heart to tak a drop that night and so 
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" Stop then, are ye cartain ye niver breathed 
a word o' it afterwards," 

'* Och, the Devil a word, but I should like 
to know the rights of it all, becase we surely 

might " 

"Wisht, darlin, here comes Pat and the 
rest, so shoulder this keg and be oflF with 

them.'* 

Vernon heard several footsteps approaching, 
and then the sound of whispered voices ; he 
could just perceive in the darkness the forms of 
four people crossing the sand between him and 
the jsea. A plash of muffled oars was faintly 
heard, and then all was silent 
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There was in all he had heard so much of 
importance both to Allanston and himself, that 
Vernon determined if possiUe to discover the 
truth. With this view he placed some stones 
so as to enable him to recognize the spot 
where he stood. 

Vernon's first impulse was to inform the 
Marquis of the conversation he so strangely 
overheard, but on reflection he felt reluctant 
to mention that part which concerned himself, 
and he did not wish to be the instrument of so 
much annoyance^ and perhaps of danger to Allan- 
ston. He therefore resolved to keep it secret. 
All he had heard, however, prevented him from 
sleeping that night, and as soon as the late 
autumnal morning appeared, *he arose and 
returned to the spot which he had marked. 
He found it to be a well known place, called 
Old Will's Point, about which many strange 
stories were current amongst the peasantry; 
but he in vain sought for a cave, or the 
entrance to any place of concealment. This 
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confirmed him in his determination to say 
nothing of the matter te the Marquis^ as he 
now had no clue to the discovery of the 
persons who seemed to be the possessors of 
such strange secrets. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



One day t one night ! yet what a change they bring ! 

Hi^ in the doucU, the same sweet birds may sing : 

The same green leaves may. rustle in the air, 

And the same flowers unfold their blossoms fair : 

Still nature smUe, unchanged in all her plan, 

But, oh, what change may blight the soul of man ! 

The sun may rise as brightly as before, 

But many a heart can hail its beams no more -. 

'Tis but one turn of earth's incessant ball. 

Yet in that space what myriad hopes may fall ! 

What lore depart ! what friendship melt away ! 

Ay— virtue's self may wane to her decay, 

Tom from her throne, heart-placed, in one eventful day ! 

Mackat. 

Rose Somerville was anxiously expecting to 
hear from Vernon. Every thing promised 
success ; yet she was agitated by many fears 
and misgivings. At times she was much 
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dissatisfied with herself* Fully aware of her 

own duplicity^ and sometimes abhorring herself 

for it, she occasionally doubted whether her 

own happiness could ever be securely built 

on the ruins of two hearts so devoted to each 

other^ as she firmly believed those of Adeline 

and Vernon to be. Tet strange to say, she had 

dung to Arthur^ to her devoted love for him, as a 

saf^uard firom deeper guilt. With something of 

the samereasoning as Henry Vlll.may have made 

use of to persuade both himself and the world 

of the sin of his first marriage, Rose persisted 

in her endeavour to imagine she was doing the 

best for all parties, that she was fulfilling the 

wishes of her aunt, and securing for herself the 

afiections of the only man in the world it was 

possible for her to love. 

That cherished object once attained, she 
would be quite another, quite a reformed being. 
She would love whatever Vernon loved, and be 
guided in all things by his slightest wish; 
How easy is it to yield to the wily suggestion. 
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that we may do evil^ that good may come ; how 
many act as if the only road to heaven lay 
through hell ! 

She was b^inning to think that 8ome sad 
accident had either disclosed to him her schemes^ 
or that, in despair, Vernon would return to the 
Continent, without visiting Myrtle Cottage. 
Her only consolation was the letters which 
arrived from Mrs. Roland, who wrote in high 
spirits ; she said every thing prospered^ Allan- 
ston had arrived, and appeared to admire and 
love Adeline more than ever. 

One evening, without any letter or warning, 
Arthur Vernon came to Myrtle Cottage. He was 
pale and thin, but there was less appearance of 
grief on his countenance, than Rose expected. 
The &ct was, he felt that the happiness of his life 
was gone forever, he should never love again ; but 
he was far too much accustomed to control his 
feelings, to allow them now to influence his 
manner ; his grief was more likely to last, from 
not being apparently violent. Quite the reverse 
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in every thing firom Allanston, because he en- 
deavoured to be a sincere Christian, Vernon was 
not disposed to condemn the whole human race 
because the frail creature in whom all his affec- 
tions centred, had either changed, or had never 
loved him. There was no bitterness mingled 
with his woe ; he felt indeed sadly humbled, 
and lost whatever little confidence he had 
possessed in his own merits and powers of 
pleasing. 

This is precisely the frame of mind in which 
a man is most touched by the advances of a 
fascinating girl, who like Rose was both beauti- 
ful and clever. Vernon was extremely interested 
and amused by her conversation, and the time 
passed so wonderfully quick, that the period 
of his leave elapsed before he was aware of it. 
He awoke as from a dream, when he perceived 
that such was the case, and knew from the 
position of affidrs that an extension of leave 
was impossible. He therefore prepared for 
departure. This was for Rose, a decisive 
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moment, she felt oonvinoed if he once went 
abroad, all hope was lost; she most now 
hazard a bold stroke, she must for once leave 
off acting a part, and confess her love ; but it 
was not without extreme terror that she came to 
this resolution, lest the feint spark of aflection, 
or rather gratitude, which she fencied was 
kindled in his heart, might be turned to dislike. 
She knew he was sensibly alive to any thing 
like forwardness in a woman, and the extreme 
fear she consequently felt lest he eihould 
despise her, gave a bashful softness to her 
whole air which made her more captivating 
than ever. 

They took a long, last walk^ and Arthur ex- 
pressed the deep regret he felt at leaving Myrtle 
Cottage. Here was an opening not to be neg- 
lected ; Rose feltered a few words, but they 
were unintelligible, and her real agitation at 
having now arrived at the moment, which must 
decide the happiness of her life, was such that 
her strength utterly failed, and she actually 
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fainted. Vernon supported her in his arms, 
and surprised and terrified beyond measure, 
he carried her to a stream which murmured 
near, and bathed her temples. At last she 
opened her eyes^ her lips moved. 

^'Oh that I could die this instant/' she 
faintly whispered^ ^^ before you leave me, for I 
shall never again be happy.'' 

^^ Why dear Rose, what can have happened?" 

** I cannot live when you are gone ; I am lost, 
yes, lost for ever." 

Vernon began to fear she was losing her 
reason, but she added after a short pause to 
regain breath — 

''Can you ever forgive me, can you ever 
bear to hear my name mentioned when you 

know that I have oh no, I would rather 

die than that you should despise me; my secret^ 
the feeling that consumes my life, shall be 
buried in the grave. Yet no " she continued, 
while her eyes kindled with enthusiasm '* not 
in the grave, in the next world I may love ; I 
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may look down and watch over you^ and when 
you die I may avow what I could not confess 
in this world." 

Then conscious that she had disclosed her 
secret, she covered her face and burst into tears. 

Arthur was deeply moved by her sorrow, but 
he could scarcely bring himself to understand 
the meaning of her words ; he half feared, half 
wished to hear them explained ; there was a 
long pause. 

'* I see you hate, you abhor me now/' she 
exclaimed, '* I have for ever forfeited your es- 
teem; yet I am almost glad, I could not endure 
that you should think so much better of me 
. than 1 deserve.'* 

*^ What can you mean, what can induce you 
to think I could possibly dislike you ? how can 
you, who have been kinder to me than any one 
in the world, talk so strangely?*' 

'* Because I love ; now wiU you not hate me 
for having given my affections to one who of 
course can never, never — —oh, wretch that I 
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am^ to have been thus imprudent^ I see you 
cannot bear me^ I must now be to you the most 
hateful object in the world." 

"You are not indeed^ indeed^ dear Rose," he 
faltered, for it was a trying moment, and he was 
utterly at a loss what to say, or in fact to 
comprehend his own sentiments towards her. 

He did not love, oh no it was impossible; but 
he was grateful, and he could not but feel pleased 
at having inspired so deep an affection. Was 
it fair, was it honorable to tamper with her 
feelings ? to reject a heart so devoted, to crush 
a spirit so sensitive ? No, if he could never be 
happy himself^ he might still prove the consola- 
tion of another. All this passed through his 
mind, and no doubt the beauty and attraction of 
Rose, added no little weight to arguments 
which, without their assistance, might not have 
proved successful. 

The result was a proposal, if she would be 
content with a heart which could never again 
feel the ardour of love. Rose was satisfied, and 
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trusted that hereafter, she might inspire him 
with a deeper feeling. 

That very night she wrote to announce the 
joyful intelligence to Mrs. Roland; it was a 
guarded letter, such as might be shown to 
Adeline without exciting any suspicion that 
Arthur's affections had ever been engrossed by 
any other person, much less that he had ever 
loved Adeline. 

The letter reached Hazlewood at breakfast 
time, and Mrs. Roland could scarcely refrain 
from uttering an exclamation of joy ; but she 
endeavoured to restrain her feelings till she 
retired after breakfast, in case Adeline's manner 
should disclose to Allanston that she once loved 
Arthur Vernon. 

She however hurried over the breakfast as 

much as possible, and when Allanston took up 
the newspaper, she told Adeline to come to her 
morning room. The door safely closed, Mrs. 
Roland gave her Rose's letter without saying a 
word, but anxiously watched the effect it would 
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produce on her daughter's countenance. Ade- 
line turned deadly pale^ and her whole frame 
^hook so that she was obliged to sit down^ but 
she continued steadily to read to the end with- 
out a single tear obstructing her sight, though 
it seemed as if she laboured to subdue some 
powerful emotion. When it was ended she 
said: 

^^ I am very glad dear Rose is to be united 
to so excellent a man as Arthur Vernon.'^ 

'^ Was Adeline really glad, or could her tongue 
utter what her heart did not dictate? time 
alone will show,'^ thought Mrs. Roland, and she 
forbore to say any thing more on the subject 
that morning. 

The marriage was announced at dinner, and 
Mrs. Roland sawAllanston cast a look of anxious 
inquiry towards AdeUne. If he had ever any 
suspicions they must now be extinguished by 
her calmness. Her eyes indeed were so red 
that Mrs. Roland thought she must ^have been 
weeping, but she talked with such apparent 
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ease to Allanston that she could not think her 
very unhappy. 

'* Now 18 the time . arrived/* thought the 
anxious mother, '^ we must contrive to bring 
matters to a conclusion/' Her wishes were 
nearer accomplishment than she imagined, for 
that very evening Allanston seized an opportu- 
nity when Adeline went into the music room to 
follow her; he had long been withheld from 
proposing by the fear of losing the pleasure of 
her society in case of a refusal. 

There was nothing of the impetuosity of a 
lover in his manner, nothing to startle or 
affiight the most timid and reserved of charac- 
ters ; he took her hand with Respectful tender- 
ness, but she saw, in the deep, earnest expres- 
sion of his dark eyes that the fate of his life 
hung upon her answer. 

Tears rushed to Adeline's eyes, but she did 
not withdraw her hand ; Allanston encouraged 
both by this and her agitation, proceeded to 
pour forth expressions of adoration rather 
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than of love ; he eloquently deplored his own 
unworthmess^ the hopelessness he had long felt 
of ever having his affection returned ; he could 
not indeed require her to love one so perfectly 
undeserving of her esteem^ but he implored 
that she would consent to be his^ that she would 
not desert him^ after having hitherto, so kindly 
fulfilled his wife's wishes, and endeavoured to 
reclaim him from guUt 

Still she spoke not, and he continued to draw 
a fearful picture of the abyss of crime into 
which he should again sink deeper than ever, 
if she abandoned him to despair and his own 
evil heart. 

Adeline seemed deeply touched by this, and 
still more so by the glowing colours in which he 
spoke of his future existence, if she would con- 
descend to be his guide. Intimately ju^quainted 
with the extreme unselfishness of her dispo- 
sition, he knew he had struck the right chord, 
and determined it should vibrate to the utmost. 

Never had voice sounded in words more 

VOL. I. p 
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eloquent and persuasive than those which now 
fell on Adeline's ear. To have seen AUanston 
at that moment^ scarcely venturing to press 
the fair hand he held, no one would believe 
that he could ever be violent or cruel, or 
that his captivatmg voice could ever utter a 
harsh or base sentiment. He continued to 
speak as though he dreaded to allow of an 
interval in which she might crush his hopes for 
ever. 

Her tears gradually ceased to flow ; she be- 
came more composed. AUanston trembled, 
his anxiety became so great that he could say 
no more. Adeline seemed to compassionate 
his anxiety, and endeavoured to express how 
highly flattered she was by his wishes. She 
however neither accepted nor refused him, 
but earnestly craved some time for consideration. 

AUanston was enchanted, for he felt sure that 
if she deliberated she would in time consent, 
and wisely refrained from pressing the subject 
any farther. He led her back to the drawing 
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room^ and conversed on other subjects with an 
astonishing ease and vivacity, in order if pos- 
sible to remove any awkwardness which after 
their conversation Adeline might feel, and to 
make her almost forget that a matter which 
involved the fate of her life, was pending. So 
well did he play this difficult part, that Mrs. 
Roland felt provoked, under the impression 
that he had not yet proposed. 

Allanston retired to rest full of hope ; the 
ambitious dreams which had so long engrossed 
him seemed now actually about to be reaUzed. 
Adeline would be his wife. He would thus 
acquire a sweet partner of his success in public 
life, an object whose presence would make 
every triumph more glorious. Nothing could 
henceforth arrest his proud career, nor should 
he feel satisfied until a ducal coronet had graced 
her lovely brow. 

And Margaret! did he not bestow one 
thought on that perhaps still more beautifiil 
creature, who lived but for him ? Yes, she was 

p 2 
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not foigotteOy her image hovered amid the 
visions of happiness in which he indulged. In 
this homr of gratified vanity and hope^ all feel- 
ings of remorse and regret were silenced. 
Even Allanston's worn and satiated heart once 
more beat with wild joy, and in this most un- 
usual mood, Margaret's still adored image 
served only to gild with brighter colours the 
picture which his ardent imagination drew. 

Those who have sufiered repeatedly from 
remorse, who have drained to its very dregs 
the cup of common and every day pleasures, 
sometimes imagine that the world can no longer 
afford one spark of joy ; all appears <^ flat, stale 
and unprofitable '' to their wearied spirits ; but 
when any object sufficiently bright to dazzle 
even their experienced eyes, shines on their 
path, the joy they experience at feeling, longing, 
and loving once more, is of a wilder, more 
fierce and intense nature, than that which 
agitates the bosom of better regulated mortals. 
Like the blind man recovering his sight, they 
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not only rejoice in the object which attracts 
their gaze^ but in the renewed power which 
enables them to see it. Never in his Ufe had 
Allanston felt so buoyantly happy, not even 
at the hour when he clasped Margaret in his 
arms as a bride, for then the dreadful circum- 
stances of her cousin's murder, the misery of 
her father, and his own deceit towards her, were 
powerful drawbacks to his happiness. But now 
all these evils and crimes were forgotten, and 
he eagerly discarded every idea which might 
cloud his joy. Occupied with these thoughts, 
he fell asleep, and his dreams were like a tran- 
quil shadowy continuation of the same pleasing 
impressions. 

This feeling of happiness so lulled, for a time, 
the pangs of remorse, that on the following 
morning, he escaped the dreadful feeling of 
depression which usually tormented him on 
awaking ; yet he went down to breakfast, 
without breathing a word of thanksgiving to 
the Oreat Being who had mercifully tried both 
sorrow and joy to subdue bis stubborn heart. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Ainsi no8 joun B*en Tont de rdre en r^ye ; 
Les plus briUians B'eteignent daiu lea pleun ; 
Ce que Pun donne, un autre nous enl^ye 
Rien n'eat a nous, pus mSme nos douleurs ! 

Far difierent were the feelings of Adeline 
during that long and weary night; with a 
painful effort, she succeeded in concealing all 
signs of emotion until her maid had left the 
room. So accustomed was she to self command 
that she did not even hasten the period when 
she might at liberty indulge her feelings. 
Indeed, since she discovered that Arthur 
Vernon had changed, or had never loved her. 
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the object of her. life was to extinguish all 
those delightful feelings and warm afections, 
which hitherto had been her greatest earthly 
joy. Her mind, her pursuits and tastes were 
so totally different from those of the rest of 
her family^ that she had always felt like an 
isolated and solitary being; Arthur Vernon 
was the only person who had ever understood 
or entered into her feelings ; was it then sur- 
prising, that she. clung to his image with all the 
eathusiastic devotion of a young and ardent 
mind? Yet deeply as • she had loved him^ she 
never fioirgot the existence of a Beii^ more 
perfect still, of a gracious Father^ a Saviour 
who had redeemed her soul from eternal death, 
who was ever present to guide, to console, and 
to forgive. Adeline was one of those very rare 
characters, who consider God their best friend, 
and depend more on Him ^^ who is the same 
yesterday, to day and for ever," than on any 
created being. 

Yet she felt deeply, and bitterly deplored 
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Vernon's change; her reproaches however 

were directed against herself for having loved 

too devotedly^ for havings without any avowal 

on his part^ allowed her affections to become so 

much engrossed. She could never love again^ 

but she was determined not to repine : she feh 

that she alone was to blame, and that the 

vanity, which had made her imagine herself 

capable of inspiring Vernon with love, was 

justly punished by the disappcMutment; but 

she found it more easy to make this resolution 

than to keep it. However she fancied before 

Allanston's proposal that she no longer loved 

Arthur with more than a sisterly affection, 

and that the prospect of happiness for Rose 

gave her sincere joy. 

Adeline's character was one of those which 
are more developed by religion, than love. 
Many perhaps would have doubted the reality of 
an affection which could be so soon apparently 
subdued ; but strong as was Adeline's affection 
for Vernon, she loved her Redeemer more; 
even in her happiest moments^ when she felt 
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sure of Arthur's love, she had never forgotten 
her Saviour's words, that ** he who loveth 
father or brother, better than me, is not worthy 
of me.'^ Her disappointment was then widely 
different from that which most affectionate hearts 
would experience^ whose entire feelings are ab- 
sorbed by an earthly object. If that object should 
cease to be deserving, or to return their love, 
their heaven, which has always been an earthly 
one, is destroyed. How can they look forward 
with delight to an eternity to be passed in the 
presence of that God who possesses not their 
hearts? 

Adeline, on the contrary, though she 
suffered much, did not lose her expecta- 
tions of eternal happines ; she could con- 
template a bliss unconnected with Arthur's 
image, not because her love for him was cold, 
but because her faith and hope were strong. 
She possessed that innate principle of religion 
which sometimes is developed in a striving 
after happiness, which leads those who possess 
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it in a strong degree, to do whatever will most 
conduce to their lasting peace. Life for them, 
though it may be deprived of all which rendered 
it most beautiful, has not lost its interest. 
They still possess all the activity of existence, 
they are still conscious of their own divine 
origin and of their capability for happiness. 
Their spirits though clouded and depressed are 
not crushed ; they seize instinctively as it were 
on some antidote for that poison, which had so 
nearly destroyed them. They endeavour by an 
active and unselfish Ufe, and the contemplation 
of happiness in others, to secure at least serenity 
for themselves ; and though they may err in 
their views, and be mistaken in their course, they 
will never despair. 

Those who like Adeline have a firm con- 
viction^ that there is a place where ^^all 
tears will be wiped fix)m their eyes," will even 
in this world soon cease to weep bitterly. 

When Allanston proposed, her first feeling 
was unmixed surprise, for Mrs. Roland had, by 
Rose's advice, carefiiUy avoided ever to excite 
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in her mind any suspicions of his wishes. She 
had never contemplated the possibility that one 
so proud^ so sought after^ should wish to obtain 
her hand. 

She knew she should never again feel that 
ardent love which she had experienced for 
Vernon, nor indeed did she wish to meet with 
a person who would be likely to inspire it. 
Love^ to her, was fraught with far more of woe 
than pleasure. She had a high opinion of 
Allanston^s talents, and always regretted that 
so superior a mind should be perverted. Of 
her influence over it, she was indeed aware, but 
that he really loved her, she could scarcely 
imagine. Her conversation with him, had 
been almost always on religious subjects, and 
these were, she knew, so much at variance with 
the tenor of his thoughts, that she fancied he 
must regard her only in the light of a tiresome 
enthusiast. The triumph of vanity in having 
made such a conquest had but little influence on 
Adeline, but she asked herself how she could 
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reconcile it to her conscience^ not to listen to 
his prayers and entreaties, and to abandon him 
again to his own evil passions and dissipated 
life. 

A great portion of the night was spent in 
prayer, and in entreaties to be guided for the best, 
in this important decision. Bnt the effort was 
most painfiil; her thoughts reverted far oftener to 
Arthur Vernon, than they had done since she 
thought it probable he would marry Rose. 
It was as though she had just discovered a 
fresh fountain of affection, springing up sud- 
denly in her heart, and overwhelming all the 
resolutions she had formed. 

When the day dawned she was utterly in 
despair, and angry with herself; could it, she 
asked^ be right to become the wife of 
another, when Vernon still so deeply engrossed 
the affection of her heart?' Though she was 
quite convinced he did not love her, she could 
scarcely repress a sort of feeling of pity for him 
when endeavouring to extinguish her own 
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affection. It was as if she fancied it would give 
him pain. But how silly^ thought she, what 
interest could he feel for her when he had 
offered his hand to another? And he had not 
even sent her a message since his return to 
England^ though he must have suspected that 
his promotion in the army^ was owing to her 
influence with Allanston. 

This very circumstance would probably have 
excited suspicion in any other person, but though 
AdeUne could not avoid seeing the intrigues 
carried on by her sister and cousin, yet so great 
was her repugnance to such proceedings, that 
she willingly blinded her reason, and forced 
herself not to see the faults of those she loved. 
Catherine, she knew, was extremely anxious to 
make a splendid match, and therefore it was 
more than excusable, it was kind in Mrs. 
Roland to try and forward her daughter's 
wishes, but as to herself, they all knew she 
cared neither for riches nor titles ; and therefore 
it never once occurred to Adeline that she could 
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be the object of her parent's manoeuvres. How 
could she suppose that her mother would wish 
to destroy the happiness of her child and that 
of a young man who was the best friend of her 
beloved and lost son, and for whom she had 
always expressed extreme interest? 

The hours past, and when the breakfast bell 
rang, Adeline was more perplexed, and her 
feelings more strange and contradictory than 
ever. She could scarcely walk down stairs, so 
exhausted was her whole frame after that night 
of suffering. For the first time she shuddered 
when Allanston approached, and a sudden horror 
at the idea of being united to him crept over 
her. Fortunately his attention was soon arrest- 
ed by some letters which he received. 

Adeline observed that one of these seemed 
to agitate him in a degree she had never before 
seen. His features were convulsed, and he 
appeared labouring to subdue some powerful 
emotion. She wondered what could produce 
such an impression on one, who usually evinced 
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much indifference to every thing which occurred^ 
who bore even the occasional vicissitudes of his 
political career^ the thing of all others which 
seemed most to interest him, with the greatest 
apparent unconcern. All this she saw was ef- 
fected by one short letter, for he did not open 
any of the others, and it appeared to be in the 
handwriting of a lady. 

Adeline's jealousy was not excited, because 
her heart remained untouched, but she began to 
consider the probable consequences of a union 
with him. Slight as was her knowledge of the 
world and its iniquities, certain vague and hor* 
rible apprehensions now arose in her mind, and 
increased her dread of AUanston. Yet she 
could not avoid feeling an interest for him^ and 
when she beheld the expression of deep melan- 
choly, even despair, which succeeded his agita- 
tion, her benevolent heart reproached itself for 
the feeling of horror and dread which she 
had experienced. 

Mrs. Roland, in order to forward her own 
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views, contrived to finish her breakfast very 
quickly, and under the plea of some important 
arrangement to be made^ got her husband out 
of the room, so that before she was aware of 
it, Adelme found herself alone with Allanston. 

^^ Dearest Miss Roland^" he exclaimed, gently 
taking her hand, ^^ I am suddenly called away 
by business of great importance ; most ardently 
do I wish you would confirm my happiness at 
once and but you tremble, you do not ap- 
prove of this precipitation? Well I will not 
urge you to decide ; I shall probably be detain- 
ed for some days, but oh ! let me implore you 
to forget my many faults^ and make me on my 
return, the most blessed of mortals/' 

AdeUne was on the point of following her 
impulse, and saying what she felt would be an 
unspeakable relief to her shattered and harrow- 
ed feelings, but before she could find words in 
which to clothe a refusal, Allanston imprinted 
one burning kiss on her hand, and rushed out 
of the room. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



** In Tain I kneel, 

I cannot shape a Presence for my prayers, 

All human thought dies out in the attempt, 

And reason is a chaos. 

AthbiiWOld bt Smxtb. 

A thousand blessings dawned upon his eyes. 

Massengbr. 

M ARG arbt'b baby, her idolized little Frederick, 
was dangerously ill. Wishing to spare her 
husband the anxiety she felt, Margaret had 
not written until the physician despaired of 
his life. Allanston was dotingly fond of 
the child, and she felt sure he would be 
miserable if it died during his absence. She 
wrote a few hurried lines, but they expressed 
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such agonizing sorrow and hopeless misery 
that Allanston had been deeply affected ; all he 
now thought of was to see his dear child once 
more, to be with his adored Mai^ret, and by 
his presence soothe her sufferings. Adeline 
and all the triumphant hope and feelings which 
during the night had excited his joy, and em- 
bellished his dreams were almost forgotten. 
He would not even wait for her answer, but 
hurried off where passionate love and parental 
tenderness called. 

The child was still alive, but its little cheeks 
were hollow^ and its large glazed eyes seemed 
to indicate that life would soon be extinct. 

Margaret was on her knees, endeavouring to 
implore from God that aid which man ;;i/f^as un- 
able to afford. But she started up at Allanston's 
approach with an impetuosity of delight, as if 
she fancied he was more powerful than the 
Being she had implored, and now that h&r 
earthly idol had arrived, all woidd be well. 

It never occurred to Margaret to make use of 
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this trial as a means of drawing his heart to God, 
or even to wish that he would join in her prayer. 
She wasneither religious or reflecting enough for 
that, and besides had too high an opinion of 
Allanston to think that he might be improved 
in any respect. 

But even now. that he had arrived, the 
child did not recover. The boy lingered on 
indeed for some days and grew no worse ; but 
at the end of that time he was assailed by a 
new and often fatal malady. He had however 
lived so much longer than the doctor expected, 
that Margaret began to think that he might 
have strength enough to get through this new 
disorder, and she endeavoured to inspire Allan- 
ston with the same glimmering of hope. 

But it was not easy to do this, or indeed to 
moderate the passionate grief he evinced at the 
child's danger. His strong affection for his 
darlii^ boy, which was now so clearly shown, 
endeared him, if possible, more than ever to 
Margaret, and tended to quench entirely the 
misgivings she sometimes could not avoidTeel- 
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ing, respecting his conduct, and the strange and 
protracted secrecy of her marriage. 

As she beheld him watching over the child 
night after nighty with unwearied care and 
anxious solicitude, she felt how utterly impos- 
sible it was, that such a man could ever be 
deceitAily or willingly cause grief to any human 
being. The sorrow for her child's ilhiess was 
greatly mitigated by these reflections, and by 
the tender manner in which he seemed to de- 
pend on her for consolation. Woe and joy ar6 
sometimes in this life so strangely chequered, 
that Margaret experienced in these days of 
suspense and misery, some of the happiest 
moments of her existence. 

Had this trial awakened the religious feelings 
which her father had taken such pains to in- 
culcate, all might yet have been well, and Al- 
lanston and herself would have escaped much 
suffering. The child's life was spared, but his 
recovery was most tedious, and he required 
constant care. 
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Weeks, months past away, and Allanston still 
remained at Pencraig ; his designs on Adeline 
were not abandoned, though during the time of 
his child's danger he almost regretted that he 
had proposed to her. In the hours of agonised 
suspense he firmly resolved if his child's life 
were spared to dedicate to him and to Margaret 
his entire existence. But these resolutions, as 
it often happens with those made in the time 
of danger or sorrow, were soon forgotten. 
Adeline^s image recurred to his mind with in- 
creased attraction, from haying been banished 
for a time. He did not like to leave Margaret, 
till all anxiety for the boy should be over, but 
he wrote to Mrs. Roland and persuaded her to 
use her influence with Adeline in his favor, 
and at the same time he framed some plausible 
excuse for his protracted absence. 

Poor Adeline suffered extremely from the 
conflicts she daily underwent. Allanston's pro- 
tracted absence was by turns a relief and a 
torture. Sometimes she dreaded his arrival ; at 
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others she wished to see him^ that she might 
crush any hope he entertained of gaining her 
affections. Often she reproached herself for 
not haying done so on that fatal evening. He 
was perhaps now cherishing expectations which 
could never be realissed. It was unkind, it was 
barbarous^ to inflict on him the same kind of tor- 
ture that poor Vernon's conduct had occasioned 
to herself. These sufferings were much in- 
creased by her mother, who after she had re- 
ceived AUanston's letter, and had learnt what 
had passed between them, began artAiUy to 
make her imagine that Allanston considered she 
had accepted his proposal. 

One day when Adeline ventured to hint that 
she did not wish to marry him, her mother 
poured forth a torrent of abuse and invectives 
against the poor girl, for acting what she termed 
so silly and cruel a part. 

Adeline's good sense told her that much of 
her mother's reasoning was fallacious, yet it 
confirmed in a degree her own fears, and she 
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thought herself more unkind, more culpable 
than ever. This disposition of mind in one so 
sensitive and diffident as Adeline was most 
painful, and it required all the religion she pos- 
sessed to endure it with any degree of compo- 
sure. Mrs. Roland was constantly urging that 
no time must be lost, and that she must without 
more delay return some kind of answer to 
Allanston's letters. 

At last after mature deliberation, and fervent 
prayer, she came down stairs one morning with 
a cheerful expression, and an air of greater peace 
than had shone on her countenance for months. 
She had resolved to become AUanston's wife. 
Her joyful mother lost not a moment to com- 
municate to him the glad tidings, and pro- 
claimed the happy news to the whole house. 
The victory was gained, Adeline had over- 
come all selfish considerations, and was deter- 
mined to act as she thought most pleasing to God. 
This once resolved, she shrunk from nothing ; 
whatever further trials would be her portion. 
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she felt there could be none equal to what she 
had already endured, and she looked forward 
with cheerful calmness on the future events of 
this life, and with a firm expectation of hap- 
piness in the next. 

AUanston arrived two days after the im- 
portant letter was sent. The joyful, yet 
subdued air of perfect contentment, depicted on 
his countenance, and the touchmg expressions 
of gratitude he uttered, were in some measure 
a recompence to Adeline's benevolent heart, for 
its previous sufferings. 
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CHAPTER. XXIV. 



***** "Nowbyjust Hearen 
I will not thus be tortured ! — Were my heart 
But of thy guilt or innocence assured, 
I could be calm again." — 

Since the almost miraculous recovery of her 
child^ Margaret enjoyed an uninterrupted flow 
of happiness. Allanston^s letters arrived regu- 
larly, and each succeeding one was, if possible, 
more tender, more full of expressions of en- 
thusiastic and devoted love than the preceding. 
Franceschi too was less tiresomely watchful, 
and suffered her to ramble about the beautiful 
scenery, without intruding his company, and 
indeed was now often absent for some time from 
the cottage. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Sometimes Margaret wandered to her favorite 
cliff accompanied by little Frederick^ who could 
now walk alone ; and here^ seated at the edge of 
the cataract^ she taught him to utter the sweet 
word Father, and delighted to hear the moun- 
tain echo repeat that infant sound* 

There was a solemn grandeur in the scene 
which in the calm hours of evenings sometimes 
awakened in Margaret's mind, feelings of awe 
and devotion ; at these moments a pang of re- 
morse for having so long neglected her God, 
suddenly prompted her to pray, and rushing 
towards the roaring cataract she would throw 
herself on her knees, and endeavour to implore 
forgiveness from the Being she was conscious 
of having forgotten. But this feeling did not 
last long ; her thoughts would unconsciously 
wander to other things, to her absent father 
and her unfortunate cousin ; in fact she mistook 
the awe and melancholy which she felt, for re- 
pentance. Yet she taught little Frederick to 
clasp his hands when she prayed, and some- 
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times she would remain in the attitude of prayer 
long after the evanescent feeling was gone* 

One evening, when occupied by these ever 
opposing sentiments and feelings^ something fell 
on the ground close beside her. The child 
picked it up and gave it to his mother, at the 
same time exclaimed, ^^ Papa/' It was a letter, 
and as the only ones Margaret received were 
from AUanston, the boy was accustomed to 
utter that word, whilst his speaking eyes re- 
flected the joyful expression of his mother's 
countenance. But this letter was not in her 
husband's writing, yet it was directed to Mrs. 
AUanston. Margaret's surprise was extreme, 
she anxiously looked around to try and discover 
from whence it came. No human being could 
be seen, no sound heard, but th^ rushing of the 
foaming torrent. With trembling apprehension 
she tore open the seal and read these words— 

^^ Honoured Madam. 

^^Tou have been grossly deceived 
by the man who calls > himself your hus- 
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band. The ceremony which gave you to him, 
was only a base contrivance ; and to prevent 
your discovering it^ Mr. AUanston murdered 
your cousin, who had followed you to the mouth 
of the cave. Mr. AUanston is now at his own re- 
sidence, Norman Court, near Dinton in ^shire, 

and is to be married on Wednesday next, 
the 15th of March, to Miss Adeline Roland. 
A minister will unite them in Hazlewood church 
at eleven o'clock in the morning. 

** One who wishes you welV 

Margaret's first impulse was to disbelieve 
totally the whole story : but in spite of her 
firm conviction of Allanston's love, and her 
unbounded confidence in his truth and honour, 
she could not avoid thinking of the mysterious 
scene of her marriage, that voice so like her 
cousin's, that fearful scream and plunge, which 
never ceased to haunt her dreams, and in mo- 
ments both of joy and sorrow, to sound in- her 
ears like a fearful knell, awakening a sort of 
vague dread that all happiness would soon end. 
But she laboured to repel these horrible fears, 
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and indignant that ought should be said against 
her own adored Allanston, she impetuously tore 
the paper to atoms^ and threw them into the 
torrent, resolving to banish the odious words 
from her mind. 

It was impossible; the eye of memory, 
sharpened by suspicion^ saw the words far 
plainer than when she held the paper in her hand; 
each letter rose up with such painful distinct- 
ness, that the rocks, the trees, and every object 
around her seemed suddenly transformed into 
the terrific character. She seemed to read them 
every where ! 

It was nearly dark when Margaret reached 
home. Franceschi was absent. For the first time 
she regretted this, as she wished to question him 
more closely respecting her husband's residence 
and manner of life. It was impossible to remain 
a day longer at Pencraig ; she felt an irresis- 
tible impatience to ascertain the truth, to clear 
her husband's character, or to know that she was 
the most wretched of mortals. Indeed before 
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she received this mysterious letter^ there w&re 
momeBts when she felt an ardent Icmging to 
visit the residence of her husband, and to try 
if the s^ht of her beautiful boy might not 
touch the heart of Allanston's father, and * 
obtain his fbi^veness. 

At eariy dawn of day Mi^garet left P^Msraig ; 
a kind of supernatural; strength seemed to vifitve 
her eveiy tmoyement and to keep within bound 
the agonized feelings w'hich would otherwise 
have paralysed her* efforts. Her enthusiastic^ 
and paaaioniLte nature, always prone to exagge^ 
rate, at one moment represented Ajjlanston the 
veriest villain on the face of the earth, and when 
this horrible idea gained possession of her 
senses, she felt as if ishe would sink to the 
earth; then she revived with the delightful 
assurance that her journey could only be one of 
happiness, by proving the entire, innocence of 
*the being she so ardently loved. 

When she had proceeded about four miles, 
many difficulties occurred to. aixest her further 
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progress; little Frederick soon got tired of. 
walking, and she knew it would be impossible 
to carry him much fiurther. Then she had no 
money : Franceschi managed every thing, so 
that hitiierto she had felt no want of it. 

In this dilemma a stage coach passed^ and 
frantic ndth anxiety to move more quickly, she 
beckoned to the coachmim, and he stoppecC 

She fi)und it was. going towards shire, 

where she intended to go, and therefore resolved 
to enter it. Margaret was well dressed, and 
she had an air of • such perfect gentility, 
that so far from demurring as to taking 
her up, the coachman only felt surprised 
that she should choose so mean a conveyance. 
The steps were let down, and Margaret, having 
little Frederick on her knees, soon found 
herself seated in the coach with three other 
passengers ; but she was too much engrossed 
with her own sufferings, to take much notice of 
them. The coach went very fast, yet that 
weary day seemed never to end. Night came 
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on, and Maigaret learned that she would not 

reach Dinton in shire till early the next 

morning. It would be Wednesday, that im- 
portant day which was to decide her fiite. Poor 
Margaret's reflections during that wretched 
night were sad indeed ; towards morning 
two of the passengers became engaged in 
earnest conversation, or rather dispute, but loud 
as were their voices, they might have failed to 
excite Margaret's attention had not Allanston's 
name been pronounced. 

That two passengers in a stage coach should 
canvass the merits of a person in so conspicuous 
a station as that occupied by Allanston, (who 
now held a high post in the ministry), was not 
extraordinary. But as Margaret was totally 
ignorant of this as well as every thing else which 
concerned him, she was extremely surprised^ 
and thought that those who mentioned his name 
fQust be either relations, or intimate acquaint- 
ances. Her quick imagination immediately 
suspected that the fat portly old man who was 
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seated opposite^ might be his father, the re- 
doubted character whom she fancied had been 
the cause of so much suffering, by depriving 
her of her own dear parent's society. 

"I say all the ministers be confounded 
rogues," observed a young man with handsome 
features, but with an air of swaggering pre- 
tension, which entirely effaced the pleasing 
impression his good looks might have 
excited. ^^ I say that even Allanston, whose 
speeches sound so elegant, is not worth a rush." 

^^ I do not maintain that his private character 
is good," said the old fat gentleman before 
mentioned, ^^ But this I will assert, that he 
serves his country well, and without his talents 
the ministry could never hold together/' 

"Then let them all go to the d toge- 
ther,'* rejoined the other. 

A pale, thin gentleman who had made way 
for Margaret, when she entered, seemed as if 
he wished to say something, and the young 
man eagerly looked at him as if in hopes that 
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he would join his side of the debate ; but after 
several coughs and hems he gave up the attempt, 
and occupied himself by gazing intently on 
little Frederick. 

*^ I say he's an avaricious villain^ a gambler^ 
and a deceitful rascal; I wonder how any 
honest merchant like Mr. Roland, who has 
made a mint o'money by toil and labour, can 
give his daughter to such a man. And there^s 
his other daughter married t'other day to that 
silly young sprig o'nobility, Lord Fitzmore!'^ 

Margaret started, and the pale gentleman 
looked more fidgety than ever. The young 
man seemed full of curiosity, and in the pauses 
of his argument, made several attempts to 
discover who the pale gentleman was, and where 
he was going. 

To these questions he reluctantly answered. 
'* To Rayland Park hem/' 

^' That's near Hazlewood, Mr. Roland's 
place," said the young man ; then after a 
few minutes reflection, he added, '^ Tou must 
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be acquainted with the miniater's intended wife^ 

what sort of girl is she ?" 

« I 1 1 don't know/' stammered the 

sallow gentleman. 

" Why Rayland Park, where you said you 
were going, cannot be more than six miles from 
the buttonmaker's place, surely you must have 
seen her, hey ." 

"Yes?'' 

"Well, is she pretty?*' 

" Beautiful,'* exclaimed the other, and this 
was the only word he had pronounced with any 
degree of pleasure, and his £EU^e lightened up 
into an expression of admiration, which formed a 
strange contrast to the somewhat vacant stare 
which usually characterized it. 

" And amiable ?" 

" Quite perfect." 

** Then AUanston will kill her, as he did his 
first wife ; he actually beat her to death." 

^^ His first wife," thought Margaret, "what can 
they mean?" and the idea that afler all, it was 
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some other person of the same name, of whom 
they were speaking, occurred to her mind. 

At this moment the coach stopped. Mar- 
garet asked how far it was to Norman Court. 

^^ Fourteen miles,'^ said the coachman. 

^^ Fourteen miles P' exclaimed Margaret in 
dismay, " and is there no means of approaching 
nearer by the coach ?'* 

^^Tou can go on to Penningbourne/^ said 
the coachman, ^' from there it is only eight 
miles to Norman Court.'^ 

'^How far is Penuingbourne from here/' 
inquired Margaret, looking at a church clock 
with great anxiety. 

" Twelve miles.'' ^' Oh what can I do,'* ex- 
claimed Margaret wringing her hands. '^I 
shall be too late^ unless I could find a con- 
veyance from here." 

*^ Would it not be better to take a chaise/' 
said the pale gentleman, in a low hesitating 
tone. Mai^aret then remembered she had 
no money, not even enough to pay the coach. 
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how then would it be possible to procure a 
chaise ? 

The pale gentleman^ as if aware of what was 
passing in her mind, asked in a still more em- 
barrassed tone if he could be of any use ? 

This unexpected kindness touched Mai^aret 
to the heart; she burst into tears, yet still her 
pride would not allow her to inform him 
of this pecuniary embarrassment. At that 
moment, she remembered she had on her finger 
a ring which, independently of its being the 
first gift of Allanston, she believed was of great 
value* Should she part with it ? was a question 
she asked herself, as taking ofi^ her glove, she 
gazed on the dazzling stone. 

The pale gentleman, who had been regarding 
her with great interest, started when he beheld 
the ring on her finger, and again divining the 
subject of her thoughts, took out his purse, and 
without allowing her to perceive it, payed for 
her journey, with his own. He then handed her 
out of the coach, and said he was going to take a 
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poBt-chaise to his residence near Norman Conrt^ 
which he believed was the place she wished to 
reach, and would be much pleased if she would 
accompany him. Had Margaret been more 
conversant with the ways of the world, it is 
probable she might have refused, but though 
there was something extremely revolting tQ her 
pride in the idea of being indebted to any one^ 
her anxiety was so great to arrive at Norman 
C!ourt, and learn the truth, that she accepted 
the gentleman's proposal. 

The first part of the drive was passed in 
silence, though the pale gentleman's lips moved 
several times as if he wished to speak; and 
Maigaret was longing to ask some questions 
respecting AUanston. At last when Margaret 
thought they must have travelled nearly the 
fourteen miles, she could no longer repress her 
curiosity, but asked in a low tremulous voice 
if he was acquainted with Mr. Allanston. 

<« No t hat is — I have seen him at Hazle- 
wood." 
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^^ Is that his &ther'B place ?" inquired Mar- 
garet. 

** His father ! I was not aware his father was 
alive ; I thought he had been dead many 
years.^' 

The tears which had hitherto flowed down 
Margaret's cheeks were suddenly arrested, as 
the idea darted through her mind that she had 
in every way been deceived. 

'^ But you are not sure he is dead," she 
exclaimed with renewed hope, '' he may be 
aUve ; oh tell me, tell me, I implore you, all 
you know of Mr. Allanston ; that man in the 
coach said he had been married before: is that, 
can that be true?'^ she continued, trying to 
assume an air of indifference, yet hiding her 
face in the bosom of her child, as she felt that 
in spite of all her efibrts she could not conceal 
her emotion. 

^^ Madam," said the stranger after a long 
pause, with a tone of deep commiseration^ 
^^ Mr. Allanston has been married before, his 
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first wife^ Lady Horatia, died a year and a 
half ago/' 

Perhaps it is not the same^ thought Mar- 
garet. Surely there may be two persons of 
the name, and she began to think how she 
should ascertain, before she betrayed herself 
to any one, if there was any truth in the 
account the mysterious letter gave of his in- 
tended marriage. 

^^ Are you going to Mr. Allanston's wed- 
ding V she inquired after another long pause. 

^' Ood forbid !" exclaimed the stranger, with 
great agitation. 

''And yet I thought you said you were 
acquainted with his intended bride.'' 

'' Tes I have seen that lovely, that perfect 
creature, and I would give all I possess in this 
world to save her firom such a man as Allaur 
ston ; yes, even if I were afterwards doomed 
to witness her union with the young man I 
hear she loves." 
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'^ Why then does she many Mr. Allanston, 
if she loves another person V^ 

" I wish I knew/^ said the stranger. *' If I 

could but ascertain the truth of all I have heard, 

I* 

I would go at once to Mr. Roland, and offer to 
settle ten thousand a year upon the young man 
if he would consent to her marriage.'^ 

Margaret gazed on him with surprise, and 
could not help admiring the benevolence which 
beamed on his every feature, and the enthu- 
siastic expression which lighted up a counte- 
nance she had before thought so uninteresting. 

'* Yes," he continued " I must, I am deter- 
mined to make some one happy. I can now 
never expect to be so myself; I have acquired 
an immense fortune for no purpose.^' 

Margaret sighed, for she felt how utterly 
unpurchasable a thing was happiness. 

** I should Uke to see you happy,'* continued 
the stranger, " and would rejoice if I knew how 
I could serve you, but I am afraid gold would 
be of no use." 
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^^Touhave already saved me from a great 
embarrassment and have • put me in the way 
of arriving in time where I wish to go. I 
can never be sufficiently grateful to you for 
this kindness." 

^'Do not mention such a trifle/^ said he, 
'^ but think if there be any thing I could dofor 
you* I will not endeavour to penetrate into a 
secret that I see you wish to conceal* I should 
like to accompany you as far as Norman Courts 
but there are many reasons to prevent n^y doipg 
so. The entrance to Mr. Allanstpn's residei;iee 
is through the lodges you see on that hill; a few 
yards beyond them is the church where I hear 
Adeline — I mean Miss Roland's* marriiage, is to 
be celebrated* I must now leave you^'^ be 
continued^ at the same time calling to the 
postillion to stop, ^^ as I do not wish to be seen 
by any of the party. I will leave directions 
with the post boy to obey your orders^ and 
proceed wherever you wish to go. If at 
any time you are in (^stress, which my most 
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useless fortune could relieve, may I implore 
you to apply to me. Here is my name and 
residence,^' he continued, taking out a card, 
*^ I have only one favour to beg, which is, that 
you will say nothing of having met me to day 
to— to — any of the party/' 

The stranger then took Frederick's little hand 
within his, and pressed it to his lips* '* May 
God bless, the little darling,'^ he said, and 
rushed out of the carriage* 

''Where would you please to go?": inquired 
%he postilliDny after he had received his payment 
firom the stranger. Margatet looked out to see 
where the kind gentleman was gone, but he 
was already out of sight. She was in the 
utmost embarrassment, and ahnost r^etted she 
had not informed him of her doubts and Sears. 
She now felt as if the only friend she possessed 
in the world, was gone ; an exclamation ol joy 
from little Frederick made her look round ; he 
held up his hand which the stranger had kissed, 
and showed a diamond ring of apparently far 
greater value than the one she wore. 
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*^ That's a right good gemman/' said the 
postillion^ <'and does a power o'good in his 
parish. I don't wish to hurry you ma'am, but 
the horses are so used to go into Norman 
village, that they will be off when that there 
carriage comes up.'' 

^' I do not wish to go any farther/' said Mar- 
garet, ^' I will get out here." 

*^ But Sir James paid the fare to Penning- 
bourne or Norman Court, whichever you likes 
to drive to." 

Margaret said it was of no consequence^ and 
got out. ^^ Humph !" muttered the postillion as 
he put up the steps. *^ They are two as quare 
folks as ever I met with, they might as well 
have walked off together." He then turned the 
chaise round, and trotted down the hill, and 
Margaret was left alone with her child on the 
high rolid. 

END OF VOL. I, 
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